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The Program 



Day 1 

9:00-9:30 Introduction/Orientation 

Panidpant introdtntion. 

Hie fcimatof the seminar wiU be a combination of presentation and small 
group application. 

9:30-10:30 AntldpaCing ttie Future 

Introduce and discuss Joel Barker film. Discovering Ote Future: The 
Business of Paradigms 

10:30-10:45 Break 

10:45-12:00 Outside-In Thinking 

Qidcal io^Iicit asstjmptions and the power of paradigms and paradigm 
shifts. 

How major instimtions and organizatioiis have been dislocated by failing 
to understand how cridcaK implicit assumptions about who they are and 
what their role is lead to decisi(Mi screens that filter infonnation in a way 
that blocks an understanding and effective acceptance of change. 

12:00-1:30 Lunch 



1:30-3:00 Establishing a Strategic Trend Intelligence System: Unking 
the Environment to Decision-making 

How to establish and sustain a comprehensive systematic environmental 
scanning system: 

• environmental scanning models 

• how to get staned 



• how to organize ami maintain the system to pxtjvtdeeariy warning 

• criteria for selecting infonnation sources to use 

• what software is availabie. 



3:00-3:15 Break 

3:15-4:30 Global FutureScan 2000 



1\nends and driving forces that will shape the way we live, work, and 
teach in an interdependent global society to the year 200O. 

5KX) Recq}tion, The Magnolia Room 

Day 2 

9:00-11:00 Issues Management: The Role of a Decision Support System 
In Managing Uncertainty 

Introduction to issue management models. 

Life cycle of issues— how issi^ have evolved over time; bow their 
impact has affected major organizations and industries. 

Exercise: Surfiunng issues facing higher education in the coming ctecade. 

11.-00-11:15 Break 

11:15-12:00 Using Simulated Institutions to Apply Proactive Principles 

This period will involve establishing hands-on working teams tasked to 
do the following: 

• create a mission statement 

• create goals statements. 

This exercise will continue through lunch. 
12:00-2:00 Lunch 



i 



2:00-4:30 Environmental Vulnerability Audit 

Exercise: Imerpitt tte institution's {MsiticHiing in society vis-a-vis the 
needs and wants that it serves, the client base it lelies on, the social values 
that support it, and its con^ddve positioning. 
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3.-00-3:15 

Day 3 

9.-00-12:00 



Break 



Strategic Planning 

Exerdse: Tte institutional planning teams will create a omplete strategic 
planning process utilizing the previous woric on critical in^Iidt 
assumptions and die vulnerability audit to create a strat^ direction Uiat 
wiU serve die ^ulated institution over die next 3-5 years. HieywiU: 

• create a practical 3-5 year vision 

• identity m^jOT internal and external Tcmstraints to the vision 

• set strat^icdirecticms to ovemnne constraints tt> achieve the vision 

• create a one-year tactical action plan to support die strategy. 



10:30-10:45 Break 



12:00-1:30 Lunch 



1:30-4:00 Strategic Planning Continued 



3.-00-3:15 



Break 



4:00-4:30 Wrap-up 
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Preface 



A majcs' and growing com:em for senira' 
leaders tod^ is flaanaging while bdng 
bombarded by a turtHilent and somedines 
ItostUe external envinxuiieDt At a time 
when doniesdc and infemationfll oocnped- 
doQ lecjuiies decisioD nslcas to be 
tougl^, smana; fi^er and sevenl 
degrees more flexible diaa diey have ever 
had to be» most are armed with sidils and 
styles honed in and for a saide* somewhat 
Diedictablea ejdsmal ^Btvimm^it. SiKih 
stability is raiely availabte today, evoi for 
leading institutiotts. On the oontraiy, edu- 
cadonal leaders now face considerBble 
unceitaimy oraceroing m^jor parameters of 
the world in which d»y must operate. 

The purpose of this SRoiiiar is to as^ you 
to systematically factor the external envi- 
ronment into your decidon making. This 
will be acoon^lished using a oombinadon 
of presentadons and small group applica- 
tions. The objective is to enable you to gain 
valuable lead time 10 deal more eflbctively 
with critical emerging issues. 

Qisis management and reactive actions are 
cosUy and disruptive to achieving institu- 
tional goals. The tools and techniques 
tau^ in dds seminar will allow you to an- 
ticipate change and to manage uncertainty. 
Specifically, tods are: 

• Strategic Trend Entelttgenee 
System, You wtU learn to develop 
and sustain an early warning system to 
provide advance signals of change* 
gain lead time to respond or to adapt* 
better utilize resources, and achieve 
competitive advantage. 



• Issues Management You will leam 
how to initiate and to sustain an inte- 
Erated issues manaEement canabilitv 
that includes strategic trend traddng* 
IssM g idostificatioiit issue brief analy- 
sis, pric»itizatioa of issues, fadlitarion 
^rf (n»ho"sy ffg^ifg ffTF T i Fi iif ftftf and 
issue action learns, and writing issue 
reports. 

• Environmental Vulnerability 
Audit (BVA). You will learn how to 
assess organizational strengths, oppor- 
tunities, and vuln»abilities in ligli^ of 
the otganizatioo's undeipinnings and 
dynamic «seigfaig outside fbnees. EVA 
allows ded^ makers to identify 
subtie and frequently overlooked 
threats that (^disrupt colleges and 
universities as they seek to accomplish 
their mission. 

• Strategic Planning. You will leant 
how to utilize key stafif membeis id set 
a vision for the institution, to devdop a 
feasible strategic dirust titat ovocomes 
coganizational obstacles and contradic- 
tions, and to set a strategic direction to 
make die plan a reality. 

To summarize, you wiU leam how to 

• establish a strategic direction for your 
institution over the next 3-5 years 

• challenge in9licitassun:^)tion$ about 
yourinstimtion 

• identify opportunities from the external 
environment on which to buikl 
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identify threat2» in the external environ- 
naenc that, if overlooked* could tnter- 
lupt or 9bon your institution's strategic 
direction 

establi^ strategies that factor in the 
dynamics of the external environment 

naobilize a on^year plan to launch 
strategics and organize >t>ur institution 
for action 



• create action plans that move strategic 
initiatives forward 

• coordinate between board and stafif on 
the adiievement of strategic direction. 

In short, at the conclusion of this seminar, 
you should be able to serve as a consui- 
tan^aciliiatc»ileadcr in ywir organization in 
develoi^g and maintaining a strategic 
trend intelligence system, establishing an 
issues management program, conducting 
an envimunental vulimbility audit; and 
leading a strategic planning exereise^ 




Proactive Management Techniques 



The last decade, indeed, Uie last year, has 
been an extxatmiinarily turbulent time In 
Western civilizatiixi. This has been a pe- 
riod when fbfldamenialiules, the baste 
ways we do things, have been dramatteally 
altemL Fm example, we have witnessed 
the end of a war ill ti» Oiilf, where, al- 
though our foices were victoriois, there is 
a qoesdcm as to whether or not we have 
**won the peace." We have witnessed the 
M of die Beriin Wall, lud&ai&m of the 
two Qennanies, and the end of die cold 
war; we may see die teealoip of die So viet 
Union, €ff a militaiy taiceover. In 1992 we 
may see a streog Eun^ean Coomuniiy 
(EC) tradeblocic diat incorporates foiuier 
Warsaw Pact cmmiries. In response, we 
noay see a Nc»th American trade-block that 
incoipoiai«s Canada, dw U J. and 
Mexico, and a Pacific trade-block that in- 
cGiporates Japan ontf Russia. In a taief pe- 
riod of time, oar w«ald has becoiiK sub- 
stantially different In the language of 
fiiQirists, we have experienced a paradigm 
shift 

Adam Smith (die pen name of a contempo- 
rary Wall Street ectmonist) in ^ 
the Mind^ defined paradigm as "A shared 
set of assumpdons. . . .die way we per- 
ceive die worid. . . . [It] explains die world 
to us and helps us to predict its behavicv.** 

Paradigm shifts signify dramatic collective 
change that upset people's worlds because 
the assumptions, the rules diey lived by, 
have changed. When paradigm shifts oc- 
cur, people have to learn new rules even 
while suffering firom die effects of old 



rules. The build-up of U.S. Forces in 
Saudi AralMa, for example, was haaqiered 
by inadequate sea and airlift capability, a 
capafailiy not developed snfffeiendy 
because die in^lcadons of d» old 
paradigm called for pro-positioning war 
materials in Eun^e as opposed to foxying 
dion across if *'die balloon went 19.** 

To antic^yate the future, we must look for 
:^gna]s of in^Msnding paiadigm shifhk 
Thoe were signals dsatd^ Beriin Wall 
would conoe down. It was wdl known that 
the sentin^t for ni iificatfo ff was stmiff in 
bodi West and East Gennany. But die 
strongest signal oociored in August 1989 
when Soviet leadership did not suppat the 
East Geraoan govenaaient in its attempt to 
stem die flow of its cidms to West 
CSemnany through Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. This population flowing 
Uirough die 'lide in die dike** became a 
surge, bursting opm die hole and causing 
die dike to collapse. The rest is history. 

What are some of the signals that portend 
an impending paradigm shift in hitler 
education? Con^der the following: 

• The cost of coaster circuit con^o- 
nents has been decreasing 25% per 
year. 

• Today's micTDComputers are as power- 
ful as 19SS mainframes, 

• Satellite teaching is increasingly viewed 
as a solution to productivity problems. 
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• Tlie iniinber of institiitiims requiring 
enteiing soutems (imdergxaduate aid 
graduaiB) to own iniciocomputeis is 
increasing. 

• In a few years, it will be possible to 
have a university research Iflnaiy avail- 
able at home (or in a donn iDom) 
thiough relatively ^expensive CD 
R(^ technology. 

• Economic global axiq)etition is 
increasing along widi a conespoiKiing 
cmcem among budiKssleados that 
U.S. college gradoaiBS are not well 
pn^yared. 

These ^gnalsin^ly adramaiic shift in the 
way we condua college and university 
teadiing in the next decad& It may wdl be 
thai some 60 to 80% of instract^Mial deliv- 
eiy win be conducted via conqNiter, inter- 
active muhimedia, and sateUite technolo- 
gies. Relatively few ^fisffsois, who 
currently fdy on dassrocmi lectures, are 
prepared to design instniction using these 
technologies. If indeed tl» wks for 
preparing and unplemendng instcuctk>n via 
th^ means occur, most professors will be 
"back to zcxo.** 

There are a number of otho' paradigms 
cutrendy doninaiing higher education that 
may be candidates for change. Consider 
these: 

* Faculty members keep up with the 
most recent developments in their 
field. 

• Aroerictsn higher education is the best 
in the world. 



• Academic programs are not account- 
able for their graihiases' success. 

What are the signals that these and other 
paradigms could diange? If tl»y do shift, 
what are the implications of these shifts for 
planning tl» ftihire of colleges and 
universities? 

Such que^ions are inqwrtant to consider in 
planning for die future. Perhaps it is of 
equal hi^oRanoe that the senicff leadership 
our insdtutions of higher learning incor^ 
porate a systematic and rigorous i^anning 
methodology dmt will oihanoe tine success 
of the insiitutii» in moving ftxwaxd into a 
complex, turbulent, and uncertain future. 

In recent years, a group of techniques has 
been dsvtkpoA thatpoMcy-makere may 
enqrioy in establishing ti» strategic pc^ 
of th^wganizations. These techniques 

umSer a larad categoiy of methodol- 
ogy known as proactive management A 
primary purpose <rf this m^hodology is to 
as^ senior college and universiQr leaders 
in reducing the level of unceitainQr associ- 
ated with strategkc decision-making. 

This handbook describes a nunsber of these 
techniques. Us purpose is to describe and 
illustrate diese tedmiques as they may be 
used in promoting proactive management 
in andcipatim of diange; Using these 
techniques will redt»e uncertainty and 
prratiote informed decision-making. 
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Overview of Proactive Management Techniques 



Nfany of today's leading-edge college and 
university administratois recognize that 
pricing, quality control, innovation, mar- 
keting and service are cridcal as they nwve 
into the fumre. Hiey recognize that the list 
of outside influences is growing at an un- 
precedented rate from an expanding list of 
stakeholders. Moreover, the pace of 
change is faster, diere are more challenges 
to tegidmacyt tradidonal rules of die game 
are shifting, and the playing fields are not 
always level. 

Cc^eges and univeisides must become 
more anticipatory in order to deal mwe 
cffecdvely and systematically with an 
increasingly hosdle and nirbulent environ- 
ment Legislators are holding hearings on 
research university ovohead charges, and 
are expressing concern about the increasing 
tuitioii and fees charged by both indepen- 
dent and public institutions of higher 
learning. 

During the next decade we face more do- 
mestic and international turbuloKe than 
ever bsJbre in our history. This turbulence 
has the potential eidier to «tversdy impact 
institutions of higher education to offer 
them new opportunities. 

To position ourselves to identify and 
address these issues, we must evaluate the 
impact on our institutions of trends and 
emerging issues at the local, state, national 
and global levels. We must also assess ini- 
tiatives of various interest groups and 
review instinitionai policies and positions 
from the point of view of stakeholders 
(e.g., students, faculty, staff, trustees, 



legislators, employen). both friendly and 
hostile. 

We can use proactive management tech- 
niques to consider trends and issues in a 
systematic formal and cnganized manner 
in(Mderto: 

• Identify those critical external trends 
Uiat will define the context within 
which the institution wiU function in 
die coming decade. 

• Distill critical trend infimsation into 
easily readable issue briefs. 

• Prioritize issues. 

• Decide who will take a noore in depdi 
look at die issue. 

• Define the strategic significance and the 
strate^c options available to die 
instinition. 

• Recommend strategies and tactics nec- 
essary to position die institution to 
avoid dislocation andAn* take advantage 
of the issue. 

In this handbook, we will define and 
illustrate the following proactive manage- 
ment techniques: 

1. Strate^c Thinking 

2. Outside-In Thinking 

3. Strategic Trend Intelligence Systems 

4. Issues Managen^nt 

5. Environmental Vuhierability Audits 
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strategic Thinking 



AcccHding to Ohmae ( 1982), the strategic 
thinking process weds information and in- 
si^ to show an individual to gain a clear 
understanding of the particular character of 
each dement of a situation by using non- 
linear brainpower to restructure the element 
to maximize his^er desired result with the 
present and en^iging environment. Since 
phenomena and events in the real world 
seldom fit a tifwar modd or true histf^ 
pattern, the strategic thinker dissects a sit- 
uation into its coistiti^t pans and re- 
assembles them into a de^red pattern based 
on the essence of the siniadon ami the 
desired outcome. Strategic thinking conn- 
bines rational analy^ based on dte nature 
of things and non^Iinearly rdntegrates the 
items into anew pattern based <m thdr 
significance and tfieir relatkfflship to the 
desired outcome. Strategic thinidng begins 
with a d^inidcm a critical issue in the 
situation. By establishing what the issue 
is, the diou^t process becomes nx>re pro- 
ductive in thai the focus is on fi:aming the 
issue to achieve the soluticm radio' than 
finding remedies for symptoms, which 
tends to be the case with linear thinking 
models. 

There is little question that the nineties will 
see more complex issues surftidng on the 
horizon fiom a broader, more organized 
array of stakeholders, most with a single 
issue focus, and many well-financed. 
Colleges and universities diat allow stake- 
holdos the prerogative of framing the 
issues of the nineties will continue in a fire 
fighting and damage control mode. We 
must become proactive to identify poten- 



tially troublesome issues earlnr in dieir life 
cycle, to frame our position more intelli 
gendy, to develop well-ttought-out and 
supponed public policy arguments, and to 
consider internal policies end positions 
from an outside-in perspective. 

Our fundamental view of dte nature <tf 
tilings is the result of our «q}etieace in past 
success^ ami faihoes, and die expeiimce 
we have had widi our con^etition as well 
as witft our supp o r te rs. Our view is created 
from an accumulation of assumptions that 
have been accepted over time. This view is 
embody in a jxitadigm, which leads 10 the 
internalization of a '"map** oi reality— a 
**decisi«i screen** through which informal 
tion isfiltaed. Sane inf(»niation(diat 
which agre» widi the paradigm) is allowed 
tiirough dw screen; some is filtered out 
(generally wten it disagrees with die 
paradigm). 

A paradigm in a broader sense is die lens 
tiuough which we perceive the outside 
world. Our paradigm ^plains die 
macromvironment to us and helps us antic- 
ipate stakeholder and compcdtor behavicus. 

Togetiier diese oKxiels and maps form our 
"intelligence,** an und^tanding of die 
wmid or what we know about the nature of 
things. 

Paradigms are taught by experiences widiin 
die institution, eidier duou^ {omaL train- 
ing, or by grasping **die way dungs are 
done around here.** They are embedded in 
die language of the institution. Promotion 
within die administrative hierarchy requires 




Traditionally, we have focused our re- 
sources on understanding the immediate 
environment — students, faculty, legisla- 
tors, trustees, and competitors — with 
varying degrees of succes . However, 
changes in the technological environment 
(e.g., a new invention) can affect the ceo- 
nomic tttvinrnment; changes in the social 
environment (eg., the diminished numbers 
of teenagers) can affect the immediate envi- 
ronment Hie cross-imp^ts among 
macroenvironments should be the focus of 
an eCfective strategic trend intelligence 
systeoL 

As these macroenviionments orbit the mar- 
ketplace causing unpr^:^nted turbulence, 
the information we must know has grown 
correspondingly. 

Even the most rigid paradigm is vulnerable 
to dislocation from rapid change and from 
perceptive change agents. Change agents 
are people not subjeci to tlw ri^ nnodel or 
ruk^ of the paradigm. They approach the 
arena from a totally different perspective; 
the mesh in their decision screen is as fine 
as the manager who "knows the business.** 

These implicit critical assumptions 
(decision screens) do, however, facilitate 
the decision-making prcx:ess. In many 
cases, Uiey become part of the culture, the 
"in-knowledge" of higher education. 
Oitical assumptions are made over time 
about factors outside the organization such 
as legislation, competition, lifestyles, re- 
sources and, most importanUy, stake- 
holders. Unfortunately, only the informa- 
tion that supports these assumptions is 
allowed through the screen, while infor- 
mation that goes counter to accepted beliefs 
is rejected or worse, ignored. 
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There is a simple but true statement that 
applies in simatims wheie we becon» vul- 
nerable: If we don't keep the markeqilace 
satisfied, it will turn to someone else 
before long. Every time a segn»nt of an 
industry (and, in an international sense, 
whole industries) fidgets tiiat little truism, 
custon^ are lost to someone else. 

Strategic outside-in tiiinking as a process 
helps management maintaia efifecthreuss; 
corporations imist ask the question, 'Vow 
will enooging treids inq»ct our buaness?" 
Unfortunately, in too many cases, m^ 
U.S. industries have not moved fiom 
paradigm rigidity to paradigm pliancy and 
have become victims of ti»ir assumptions 
as the velocity and number of change 
agents increase. 

A prime example of this rigidity is the auto 
industry. In tiiis country auto manufactur- 
ing was so successful diat tte guiding 
principle that had led to early success 
were ciystallized into implkit (^Mxating 
assumptions for subsequent new man- 
agers. Here were some of die auto indus- 
try's critical assumptions as it altered die 
1970s: 

• Success comes fnun having the 
resources to adopt quickly innovations 
successfully introduced by otiiers. 

• Cars are primarily symbols; styling is 
more important tiian quality to buyers 
that are going to trade up every otiier 
year. 

• The American car market is isolated 
from the rest of die world. Foreign 
competitors will not exceed 15% of die 
domcsric maricet. 



• Eneigy will always be abundant 

• WOTkersaiee]q>eQdai^eanddon(tt 
have an impact on productivity. 

• Managers should be promoted ton 
within. 

• The consumer movement does not 
R^nesent tte oonoents a significant 
poition of tbs America** public. 

• Strict centralized financial n^stnris are 
the secret to good administration. 

• The government is dQ}endent cm oiv 
success. Legislatcffs are manageable. 

• We are in the bu^essc^ making 
money, not oais. 

While there was m^hing intrinsically 
invalid about these assumptions in 1970, 
somednng was hqq)ening that would cause 
them to be misleading: themacroenviion- 
mem waschang^g. After the 1973 oil em- 
bargo^ Japamse automobiles invaded our 
shores, consumer vali»s shifted ftom style 
to quality, die fiunily shrank, woifcas' 
values ami atdtudes changed, and govern- 
mem reladonship required cooperation and 
acceptance of interference. Have odier 
U.S. industries learned anything ftom 
Detroit? The answer has to be a resound- 
ing. '*No!'* Consider the steels debacle and 
the recent banking, consumer electronics, 
chemicals and energy industries paradigm 
shifts. Unless U.S. business becomes 
more flexible and won sophisticated in 
dealing with the roacroenvironment, we 
can andcipate other vicdros. 



Anodic exan^le of an industry about to be 
vicdmized by untested inqdidt critical as- 
sumpdons is the U.S. houshig industry. 
Studies have been touting the great pem-up 
ifemand for housing due to emerging con- 
simier markets for years; reliable estimates 
suggest we are two million homes under 
maricet demand presently. Tte all-time 
champ and last no^lof (^tange agnit in hraie 
builditig. Bill Lesvitt, coo^ates {mem 
and ftmne demand to the years ligltt after 
Worid War.n and suggests a need for 15 
mUlion housing starts a year for dre fore- 
seeable ftiture. He sugg^ diat a large 
^'window oi opportunity" is open. 

Is dds an industry mesmerized by unchal- 
lenged assunqidons diat have lost their 
meaning? Should dns hidustry perhaps 
challenge radicr than defend die foUowing 
1983 cridcal assumpdons? 

• Hcmiebuikiing will always be labor in- 
tensive. 

• Siqjpliers will always be dispersed. 

• Mortgage rates are the cause of 
buikiais* problems. 

• On-site constnicdon is die <mly way to 
produce houses. 

• The buyer has to come to the builder. 

• Broad market segmentation is tl» most 
economical way to focus products. 

• The needs of the home buyer have m>t 
changed in dte last 35 years. 

Given diese assumptions, is it any wonda 
the industry is ripe for major change? Bodi 
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the English and the Japanese are pohed to 
pounce on this window of oppoztonity in 
this majw U.S. industry. 

British hon» builder Baixatt Develc^mem 
PLC astonished shoppeis at a Sears stiae 
in San Diego. While wandedngtfanHigh 
iawnixK}weis, insurance agents, financial 
advisors and ondeiwear, Stoppers came 
across a fully furnished AiU-scale condo- 
ndnium! The price tag was below the U.S. 
average at wdi below most dwellings 
available in the CaHfomia marfcet 

Having already oansfonned the British 
building indu^ widi strat^^ he is 
wielding in the Galifisnia Maifcet (direct 
sales, low prices and dghtly defined marfcet 
segments^ Mr. Barratt thinks he can c^ 
ture a m^or share of die reboumiing 
CaUfimda housing market and by late 
1990s take 10% <v more of the total. That 
would make dds diange agent die larg^ 
homebuilder in die U.S. He plans to ex- 
pand further into odier sunbelt states. 

And what of the Japanese change agents? 
The Japanese have raised the technology of 
horoebuilding to such a levt^ their impact 
may be felt not only in the construction 
homes but in the home furnishings and 
appliance industry as well. Interestingly, 
Japanese homes are not made widi rice 
mats and bamboo walls. Instead, they look 
remaricably like the Cape Cods, colonials, 
splits and ranch homes we have learned to 
enjoy. Also these homes are mass pro- 
duced in a 10 block factory with virtually 
no labor. 

Missawa Homes, Inc. produces 29.000 
homes per year, the second largest pro- 
ducer in Japan. In Japan, where housing is 



a science, ncH just a **stk:k buikT pbe- 
Qomraon, Missawa produces a western 
style home, customized to buyers' specsfi- 
cadons on ar. auKHnated assembly line in 
40 mhiutes or Im. Houses diat are not 
otify fjishioKd right, but of high quality, 
compeddvely priced, and eaidiqiiake- and 
typhoon-|SDOf carry a 10 year warranQr. 
These houses can be erected on site in as 
little as two hours. They are mass pro- 
duced, and come with home fimdshings 
amf^liances. Mdi die h^(tf a com- 
puter, die customer has about 2,000 
differmt opdons available. 

In fall 1990, Chicago newq>^iersrep<nted 
diat p^haps as many as duee ctf Japan's 
largest bousing manufacturers were active- 
ly seeking locations to establish in dteU^S. 
Many Japanese busines people view die 
U.S. as a country where tend is cheap and 
competition is not very sophisticated. 

How long will it be before we begin to see 
diese hom» in die U.S.7 Are we about to 
see die invasion of the home building 
industry die way we witnessed the 
invasion of die auto industry? 

If you ding to the assun^tions listed 
above, as leaders in die VS. housing in- 
dustry nay, it cannot happea However, 
left unchallenged, will Barratt Development 
PLC be followed by Missawa Homes, 
Inc.? 

Fast food hamburger chains may also be 
about to experience a revolutioiL Given 
some of die suggested critical assumptifms 
underpinning diis industry and the mayx 
institutional shifts taking place in eating 
habits, can major dislocation be far behind? 
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llie fdlowing criiicai assun^doits wot 
made about the fast food hambinser indus- 
tiy in 1983: 

• Lab(ff will b^dieap and abundant 

• Diets wiU emphasize led meat aiui 
potatoes. 

• Ethnic food will xemain an insignificant 
part of the U.S. ulet 

• ftoteinfiom grain wiU be accepted. 

• We can feacfa massive maikets through 
media. 

• Our custon^ base will condnue to 
grow, and remain committed. 

• Americans will continue to consume 
3»00O-3»50O calories per day. 

• Needed sales growth can be obtained 
from present mrau. 

• Lifestyles will continue to require fast, 
hot, high bulk food. 

Strategic trend analysis reveals that our 
eating halnts have been changing gradually 
over the last ten years. At any given time, 
70% of American adult society is on a diet, 
and 30% are clinically obese. Red meat, 
like red wine and regular beer, has given 
way to die so-called "Hte** phenomenon. 
Beef consunqnion per capita has dropped 
fiom 127 lbs. to 96 lbs. since 1976. If cur- 
rent trends continue, chicken and beef will 
be at the same level oi consumption for the 
first time. The expbsive growUi of ethnic 
restaurants reveals a major trmd in this in- 
dustry. The prime labor supply is a dimin- 



ishing 16-22 year^ld youdi cohon, pro- 
jected lo drop sraie 25%. This decline will 
aifbct sales, opoaticms ai^ profitatHliQT of 
moa tradidcMral food chains. 
Related^, soctety is maturing. While a 
teenager can DKtabolizB two Big Macs as 
appetizers, a 30 year^ adult can barely 
bum off a salad in the typical sedentBiy 
wofk environment Incfividttals in an in- 
fcmnation society do not wed the same 
calorie intake of those ^ an industrial 
socie^. 

As in eveiy indusny, not eveiy oiganiza- 
ticm will be caught off guanL While scHne 
have continued to jmsh the high brJk 
diet — McSteaks, McRibs, Bacon-buigers 
and Big Macs— others, lil» Jack-in-the- 
Box, have QK>ved to speciality fare with 
sandwiches saved on whole wheat hr^ 
witii letnm and alfalfa spfoutSw Long John 
Silvers Seafood Shqipes are advertising 
their new lite Lundu" a seafood salad 
Bmger King has salad bais across the 
country and has purchased the back page 
of F^evoition magazim to tell its two mil- 
lion readers. TTte Wall Street Journal had a 
small item recendy, iK>ting that executive 
dining rooms are reporting a definite trend 
toward lighter, smaller portions as well as 
toward low-cal and low sodium foods. 

Seiko: Paradigm Fliatuy in Action 

Seiko, Japan's number one watchmaker, 
after analyzing die strategic trends tiot im- 
pact die watch business, has begun to rec- 
ognize a paradigm shift In the &ce <^ 
changing c^-msumer needs and wants, a 
worid glut K f watches, a sales decrease, 
lack of product differentiation and shifting 
market dominance, Seiko is repositioning 
itself in the paradigm. Seiko has redefined 



its misaon nK»e bioadl^, to enter U» small 
precision instruments business; it is now 
maricedng papeiback book-sized TVs, 
computers, printers, robots and other hi- 
tech precision insiiua^i& Sdko realized 
that its wor kforce and current technology 
flows quite nicely to the broacter paradigm 
of small predsiGn instrument rasha than 
the narrower tim^iece busii»ss. 

Academic insdtmifms are, in some ways, 
similar to connnrrcial industries. Bodi are 
accountable, both most remain solvent, and 
bodi are in conpeiitive markecplaoes. 
Success,eid)er in industry or in acadonia, 
is nm guaranteed over time. Simply 
because critical assumptioos were reason- 
able in die 50s, 60s, and 70s, there is no 
guarantee th<^ will remahi so. Myopia in 
the 90s could lead to ro^ dislocations in 
die fumre. WidKNit effecdve *'outside-in*' 
dunking to sui^Iement good 'Insicteswt'* 
ddnking, academic instinidons will also be 
reacdve and crisis oriented, just as is true in 
the corporate worid. 
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Establishing a Strategic Trend Intelligence System: 
Linking the Environment to Decision-Making 



The systematic evaluation 1^ the maaoen- 
vironment is saoKtimes lefisned 10 as a 
strategic trend infornrtation systexs, a itla- 
:i vely new c(»io^ being aqdcqrad Iqf a 
few stratcgicaUy managed oon^Wies both 
in the U.S. and abroad. Sttafegie trradin- 
teUigence ^sterns aie highly devdi^ed, 
systematic intelligence programs that focus 
on txends and events in the extemal envi- 
ronment ami provide the knowledge and 
intelligence necessaiy to leditoe areas of 
nnceitainty. Most importandy. a arategic 
treiKl inteUi^nce system givM oipniza- 
tf^>fB| 1 tfriff and ffn ticipatnyy cf^MbU- 
i^ diey need to atyust swiftty as tmnds 
stray from conventional wisdom. 

Strategic trmd intelligence systems depend 
upon a compiefaensive, sy^Ksalic envi- 
ronmental scanning program for tesic in* 
formation, and upon an organized issues 
mana^n^t sujqmt systraa to txansfoim 
environmental scanning information into 
intelligence that may be used for institu- 
tional action. 

A numbered steps are needed to establish a 
comprehensive environmental scanning 
system. These include developing a pro- 
gram stnictuxe and a ^Boprehaistve tajton- 
omy with an electronic fittng system, iden- 
tifying and assigning infonsffiitioii re- 
sources, securing scanners, and training 
scanners and abstnctors. Each of these 
steps is described below. Inadditwn, 
Af^endix A contains an illustration of how 
one organization. The University of 



Georgia Center for Continuing Education, 
established and uses such a systens. 

Getdns Stoned 

A quick way of getting started is to develop 
an environmental scanning notebook con- 
^sting of a literature leview of xeadily 
available infoimatiQtt resources. However, 
the extent of the review is dependent upon 
the amcnut of thi^ available. Appendk B 

contains an example ctf a scan that can be 
ccffl^>li^ finosn newspaper and magazine 
clippings. 

An on-going envircmmental scanning pro- 
gram requires that a number of people 
regulariy review infonsadon sourees— the 
mote scanners, the greater the number of 
infonnation resources. Therefore, one of 
the first stqjs in iosdmtionalizing an envi- 
ronmental scaotdog system is to recruit 
vdunteers to pofona scanning. 

One approach that has been succ^sfoUy . 
used to lecmit scanners consists of ofifer* 
ing a half-day planidng woricshq> focusing 
on strategic planning models. In a planning 
model, environn»ntal scanning infoima- 
ti<m isessendal forthe institution and for 
its constituent parts, inchufing program 
planning within individual departments or 
fonctioial areas. A major part of diis semi- 
nar is an esraci^ in die identifi^uioQ and 
evaluation of oidcal trends and emerging 
issttts. This exercise oiables participants to 
bring their individual knowledge oi the 
external environment to a discusrion, 
which could result in expanding the evmt 



and trend set developed dising the initial 
phases of the planning process. Moreover, 
this workshop should generate enthusiasm 
for establishing a systm for syst o natica Uy 
seeking indications of change in tho exter- 
nal environment 

Developing Prvgrwn Structure 

The structure of the system docs not have 
to be elaborate. The scaimiiig comnmttee 

consists of planning team members and 
Other interested individuals. Tte chair is 
leqjonsible for as^gning infonnation 
soiaces to each scanner and for collecting 
and filing scanning abstraos. Period^y» 
peihaps bimonthly or qnaiiefly, the plan- 
ning team meets as a scannhig evahiation 
comix^ttee to Sim, sift, and evaluate the 
agniflcance of the abstracts. It is reason- 
able to antidpate fam 100-200 absir^ 
per quarter, dqyoiding to some exi^it on 
the number of individuals oi^loyed in 
scanning. These oteetings will require the 
team to summarize by sector (i.e., social, 
technological, economic; and political) all 
abstracts produced during the quarts. This 
activity will take (me woric week by team 
members. An alternative approach would 
be for the chair to categorize the abstracts 
by sector and assign each team member the 
responsibility for reviewing all abstracts in 
that sector. Regardless of which ai^>roach 
is used, prepare a written suonmary (in 
essence a preliminary analysis) by sector 
and distribute it prior to the staff meedng. 
Discussion and analyses at this meeting 
will take approximately four hours. Each 
meeting concludes with additions to the 
trend or event set and perhaps with updated 
information on trends and events already in 
die set The chair should document the 
discussion and prepare a report (See 



Appendix B for a discussion how die 
Georgia Cma for Continuing Education 
stn^tured its environmental ?;;anning pro- 
cess.) 

Developing the Scanning Taxonomy 

The trends and events identified in the ini- 
tial planning activity imd in die wodcshop 
for volunteer scaoiffirs may be used to de- 
vel(9 die beginnings of a scanning taxon- 
omy, so diat every possible item lesulting 
fiom scanning has a togicai place to be 
classified. A taxcmnny has twoc^ectiyes: 
(a) to provide a compr^ei^ve set <tf cate- 
goric within whidi related materials can 
befiled,and (b) to providb a numbering 
mediod for every i^oe of infonnatton o(d- 
tected, as well as for the spedfic trends and 
events identified (or oeatecO within d^ 
caiegXHies. An eienmiiaiy taxonomy has 
six cat^oiies— ^temograpMc, social, tech- 
nological, economic, political, and envi- 
ronmentaL Abstracts and bibliographic 
information can be placed cm an electronic 
data base. 

Organizing the Files Electronicaify 

Utilizing computers, electronic fiJes facili- 
tate review, refnral and updating. 
Moreovtf, titrough using an electronic 
filing syston. it is easier to develop coo- 
s(Rtium relationships with similar institu- 
dons or with institutions in the same geo- 
graphic area. There are a number of dec- 
ironic bibliographic data base sttftwaie 
programs available commerdally. Fro- 
Cite, a software program developed by 
P^sonal Bibliographic Software, has stan- 
dard workforms for each data Mtcy into 
variable-length fields and records; authority 
lists to standardize names, bibliographic 
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titles, or key woid^ and a search capability 

u^g Booieaii bgic fi^ quick retrieval. 

One reason for using this program is that it 

is available in bodi Madniosh and PQMS 
DOS formats, thoi^ allowing data 

exdiange via moctem, over a networic. or 
dttpugh a mat nfifame. In addition, Personal 

BibUogr^hic Software has developed two 
conqdcmaiiaiy programs, IVjpiStoeA and 
BUfUottnks, dmeby allowing retrieval of 
infonoadcm fiim am^ordata base like 
Dialogue, wh^ can be downloaded to 
disk, and transferred into an appn^mate 
Pr<hCik wodcfonn Ooumal, book, news* 
p^er aitide, etc.). It is also possible to use 
a standard data-base prograro. B)r exam- 
ple, the scanning program at the Universi^ 
of Nfinnesota uses dBase n. 

/dSenj|5% LUenmire Sources and Dm 
Bases 

The inqxmant criterion for literature selec- 
tbn is diversity. Infismadon should be 
obtained horn newspapers, magazines, 
dissertations, journals, TV and radio pio> 
grams and conferences. 

A conpehensive list should inchide die 
following: 

1. Newspapers— Tte iVfw nw* rwxef. 
The WaU Street Journal, The Miami 
Herald, The Chicago Tribune, The Los 
Angeles Times, The Christian Science 
Monitor and USA Today 

2. Educational Litcranire—CAromcfetjf 
Higher Education and Education Week 

3. SodaVDemographicLiteramrD— 
American Demographics, Public 
Opinion 



4. TechndogicalUiera&tre— A'ilgA 
Technology, Datamation, BYTE, 
Computer World, Discover, and 
infoWorid 

5. Econonoic Literaium---l?ttr£fi«£f Ifeeit, 
The Economist, Fortime, Forbes, 
Money, Inc., and The Monthly Labor 
Review 

6. F!DlidcaILiteraturD--^At^i?c^»i2rfii?, 
The Nmional Review, The Nadonal 
Journal and Mother Jones 

7. OeimllnieiestUlerBturD— V!to/ 
Speeches of the Day, Across the 
Board,NaisbittTrendLetter, KipUnger 
Washington Len&r, Time, Newsweek, 
US. Nem and World Retort, and 
The Futurist 

In addidon to commercial resources, a 
number of govennrom agencies publish 

trend data, available at little or no ccsL Ibr 
example, GAO Rqxnts may be obtained 
from die VS. Oenoal Accoundng Office, 
Document Handling and Infonnation 
Services Facility, P. O. Box 6015, 
Gaitfiersburg, MD 20877. phone 202-275- 
6241. NCES reports are availabte fiom 
NCES, Washington, DC Periodic Rand 
reports may be obtained frrai The Rand 
Corporation, Publications Depamnent, 
1700 Main Street, P.O. Box 2138, Santa 
Monica, CA 90406-2138. 

Morrison, Renfio, and Boucher (1984) 
identify a numbo' of other informadon 
resource including diose used by die 
ACU Trend Analysis ftogramandthc 
ERIC acaringhouse on Higher Educadon. 
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Assigning Scanners Irformation Resources 

Assigning scannas specific materials for 
regular review and analy^s provides a 
measme of confidence that most *1)lips** on 
the radar screen will be spotted. A sug- 
gested procedure for assigning information 
lesomces is first tt> asoenain what materi- 
als, conferences, and so fonh, are regu- 
larly lead or anencted by scanneis. The list 
ot (naierials legulaily read by scanneis 
should be c ompar e d to the list of inqxaiant 
intonation resources identified in the 
above activity. If at all posdble, scanneis 
stould be assigned nfflterial they already 
regulariy review. It is likely that ttoe will 
be material that is iKtt regulariy read; in 
such cases, it is lecommemfed that scan- 
ners be asked to volunteer to rest those 
resources. Moreover, the scanning com- 
mittee cimir should institute a procedure to 
spot check how well tt» informadon 
moorces are being reviewed. If there are 
ooany scanners, it is advisable to build in 
reduiKiancy by having two or vaiose scan- 
ners review the same informadon resource. 

Training Scanners 

Scanneis netd orientation and training in 
scanning ami in reporting infimnation via 
abstracts. Scanners should keep in mind 
that they are scanning to anticipate social, 
economic, technological and legisla- 
tivc^regulatoxy changes in order to facilitate 
planning and policy fcamulation; therefore, 
they should sedc signals diat indicate de- 
partures from expected futures. 
Specifically, when scanning their assigned 
materials, they should ask themselves if the 
items: 



1. Represent events, trends, develop- 
ments, or ideas never before encoun- 
tered. 

2. Contradict previous assumptions or 
belief about what seems to be happen- 
ing. 

3. Represem new twists to old aiguments. 

4. Can be linked to other abstracts previ- 
ously written or seen. 

5. Discuss new patents, inventions, 
and/or research reailts. 

6. Have implications for die loag-iange 
program or managonent of tl» qsrgani- 
zation. 

7. Contain polls (^forecasts. 

Training Abstracum 

It would be ideal if scanners would also 
serve as abstractMS. However, it may be 
necessary to empby one (S^ two student 
assistants for diis task. Ine^Mctive of who 
does the abstracting, all scanneis and insti- 
nitional research staff personnd stouldbe 
trained to write abstracts. 

The lead sentence of an absti»:t should be 
a response to this question: "If I had only a 
few minutes to describe this aiticle to a 
Mend, what would I say? What is die nu>st 
tmponant idea <x event that indicates 
change?*' The response to diese questions 
should be contained in a one-para^aph 
explanation. Whenever possible, it should 
include statist^ data. The sunmiaiy 
should be limited to no more than one-half 
page of single-spaced, typewritten copy. 

Each abstract should have an in^ylications 
section responding to die question, **How 
will the infcmnation in Uiis aitide affect dus 
organization's programs or management?* 
The audior should include a lir of those 
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emerging issues suggested by the aniclet a 
description of future events occurring as a 
result of Uie troid identified by the aiticle, 
and/br an ifteotification of issue stake- 
holders if they are not listed in the article. 

Speculaticm abcMJt inidications is a part of 
tte scanmng and absnacting process. Here 
the abstractor tries to detemune an item's 
potential for a£fecting other facets of the 
social environment and/Sor the organization. 
There are no "right" answers. Note, how- 
ever, that some articles mayofieraoimpli- 
caticms that are immediately ajq^rem. The 
scanning committee; with the benefit of 
related abaracts firom other scanners, may 
be able to detect iropUcaticms that a single 
monitor cannot. 

Conducting A Scanmng Committee 
Meeting 

A scanning committee meeting should be 
held every two to three months to handle 
the apiawdmately 70-100 abstracts that 
wouU probably come in during that pe- 
riod Several approach^ could be used to 
pnpm for a scanmng connmitiee meeting. 
For example, at the Georgia Center for 
Cbntinuing Educaticm, the diair segregates 
abstracts according to subject area (le., ail 
those concerning ofSoe automation go into 
one pile, en^toyee conapensaticm go into 
another, and diose diffioilt to asrign. into a 
miscellaneous pile). Each mraibaof the 
committee is assigned a particular packet of 
abstracts to review in detail All members 
read the entire selection of abstracts re- 
ceived, but are requested to come to the 
meedng with a list of only new trends and 
potential issues derived from those ab- 
stracts in their packet They are expected to 
examine how these new trends and issues 



relate to or conflict with other treiKi areas 
identified previously (Morrison, Simpson 
and McOinty, 1987). 

An altemadve asqnoach is f<» each member 
to review aU scanning attracts and oome 
to tte meeting prepared to sent them into 
three categories: "winners," "losers," and 
"middle-of-the-ioaders.** brespe^ve of the 
approach used, the meeting itaslf may last 
from two tt> three hmns, including a round 
robin, with each person repotting bis/her 
subject area, and a &ee-fin>-all discussion. 
The end re^ should be a list and brief de- 
scription of 15 or so trends, possible 
events, and emerging issues that appear 
in^xjnant to ^mskier in tl^ annual plan- 
ning exercise. It is at this meeting that the 
conuniitM begins to transfonn infomiaticxn 
to intelHgence diatcan be used in the issues 
management program. 

Using Scanning Newsletters 

A scanning newsletter can serve to bring 
imponantnew trends and evoits to the 
attration of all members of the ofganizadon 
and, at the same time, provide recognition 
for the efforts of volunteer scanners. 
Certainly the trends and events idoitified 
between planning sessions in scanning 
committee meeting should be iiwhided in 
the newsletter. This newsletter could be a 
"stand alone" or could be included as an 
insot in one itf the regulariy-published 
organizational newsletters. The newsletter 
should have a logo, be "jaoy," printed on 
colored paper, and have special boxes 
labeled, "Wild Speculations." Hie impor- 
tant point is to avoid anointing specula- 
tions, hut to recognize that the purpose of 
die newsletter is to print items that have 
tmplicadons for the organization. (See 



Step One: Identify institutional underpin^ 
nings 

The first step in the process is to identify as 
many of those underpinnings upon which 
the institudon depends as possible. An 
underpinning can be tangible (e.g., a 
physical itsource) or intangible (e.g., leg- 
islad(m,OT social values that make a sci^ 
vice^ptoduct desirable). SRI (19T7) has 
identi&d a nuihberof unctopinning cate* 
gories that are useful for a variety of Qiga- 
nizadoRS, including colleges and universi- 
ties. The cat^ories and their descripdons 
listed below are modified fiom the SRI 
descripdon (pp. 3-8): 

1. Needs and wants saved bv the 
organization that underpin the demand for 
pmdtictsflndseTvicfts. These Change. Frjr 
exan^le, the infbimadon society needs 
c(dlege graduates who are ctmiputer literate 
as well as computer systems analysts. 
Many academic programs across the 
insdtudon have modified their cuniculums 
in order to train graduates to work effec- 
tively in an interdependent global society 
based upon infoimation technology. 
Relevant vulnerability questions to ask 
after needs and wants served have been 
identified are: 

a. Could a need or want be served some 
other way by soiro other instininon? 

b. CtHild the need for a product or service 
disappear? If so. under what circum- 
stances? 

2. Resources and assets. Resources 
include people, capital, energy, raw mate- 
rial, facilides and equipment, services 
(e.g., postal, telephone, testing), distribu- 
don systems used by the institution, and 



cooperative arrangai»nts widi (Hher insd- 
tutions. Key questions in this category are: 

a. Wh?t happens if a resource is no longer 
available? 

b. Are substinites available? 

c. How mttfh would substitute cost? 

d. How quickly could they be obtained? 

It is important to include the entire langr of 
materials ami services and ask what would 
happen if the institution no longer had ac- 
cess to any one of diem (1.6., what would 
happen if die power nation has a fire, if 
the Federal govonment regulates a lower 
standard overhead rate on federally spon- 
sored research, <v if die manu&ctmer of 
the computers predominate on the campus 
goes bankrupt?). Many institutions have 
consortium arrangements. What would 
happen if tittse were terminated? 

3. Stabilitv of costs relative to com- 
petition . The key question is, do costs bear 
a stable relationship to costs of competitive 
products or of services? Are some compo- 
nents of die instimtkm likely to bear signif- 
icant cost increases? For example, some 
schools and departments require mrae 
computer supprat ai»i therefore are more 
dependent up<Hi die cost of this technical 
support than are departments not as depen- 
dent upon computer support Some fields 
are growing faster dian others; Umpefcffe, 
costs for employing professors in some 
fields will be substantially more dmn in 
otiiers. Sometimes costs such as labor, 
taxes, and utilities rise much fester dian av- 
erage in one particular secticm ctf die coun- 
try, (^mpetition includes not only other 
colleges and universities, but orgaiuzations 
that serve similar fiinctions. For example, 
many corporations have their own pmfes- 
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sicmal dfivdopmeat and training stafCs; 
some are ofifering degrees. 

row base 0.e^ few inogniiis) are vnJsei^ 
able ID losiiiig dtos to oooopditaR and ID 
tfaechancethatdiems wiUimdatakB to 
provide tbe sendees themselves. For ex- 
anqile» immunity ooIlegBS need to be 
sensitive to training raeds of locfil bad- 
nesses as weS as to bow potential propti- 
ctary schools or aiea vocttkmat-tedinkal 
centers could serve tfiese needs. 

^- Techn6!offig<. Many iign Amir ^trtL. 

grams are undei|»nned by a techiK)Iogy. 
'HicymustkeepupondicfbrcfincHitof 
techndogy, or their gradimtes will find 
di£Bculty gaining t^Q^Ioyment 

6. Special abiKrica^ Snm^ jngritntinne 

have the xepotation of doing some things 
exceptionally well m the basis of three 
factors: 

a. people— their skills and knowledge 

b. organizational systems or inocedmes 

c. organizadonal structure. 

People are a resomce undeipinning 
(thereby overleaping with the first cate- 
gory). Some people have skills and quali- 
ties cnicial to success; they are notea^ 
replaceable. This ^lies to professors; it 
also applies to administrators* j^rticularly 
those with a political sense, an ability to 
synthesize, to "see," or to motivate others. 
What would happen if these pe(^le went 
elsewhere? 

7. Strong corporate identity Rvmhn^ji^ 
with which stakeholders strongly identify. 
What kinds of events could cause symbols 



to bse tfa^ vahie? For exBopte, whtt will 
be the ^fecttrf growing ethnic pride or 
animal rights on institutional lymbds 
(e.g^ the Gonfederaie flag, 'Yadsldns.*' or 
-beara"). 



8. fngrittiri m ml hqiyjearB u% < a n nH | p |jj|^y|n^ 

What bani»s (eug., codes, lawf, licensing 
raquireflMois) fence coB^^itan out? Most 
state dqjtamnentsofedi^atias, for exam- 
ple, require teachen and principals to be 
oenified by aocrediied schools itfethica- 
ticm. Some states are now allowing other 
agemes to certify teachers and princ^>als. 



widespread in the general public education 
imo^nmeait? 



9. &idabcalufiSE These vahttsundo'- 
pin die mariret £nr gradoaies and seseareh 
products or die w^ in which institutional 
business is conducted. Change in values, 
dieiefare, can haim the insdtutiGn. In gcn- 
oal, higher education has hem wen sup- 
pcmed by tax aiKi piivaie luods. If the in- 
tegrity of institutions is challenged (e.g., 
by concern over oveiitead rates), or if the 
value of a college degree declines, support 
for higher education (tecreases. 



10. Sanctions, supports, and incen- 

JUffiL Sanctions, supports, and incentives 
are vita] underpinnings if their wiUuirawal 
means that the institution must alter its 
q>aations oreven close. Fectol and state 
governments, accrediting agencies, pro- 
fessional associations, and lalxn* unions 
sanction existing institutions as well as 
provide them with support. If these sanc- 
tions and supports change, institutions may 
be threatened. States, for example, that 
currently provide subsidies to independent 
colleges for citizens of that state enrolled in 
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the colleges, may withdraw the subsidies 
under budget crisM liressiiies. Clr a change 
in tax laws legwii^g deduct^ to ioslitu- 
tions could afiect develqnnent iocos^ 

U. Integrity «f tnndii cts and nr^i^ 

lifiDSa Sode^ has inqdidtiy trusted col- 
leges and nnivasities to maimain a cenain 
quality level and ID apentB with intBgdty. 
If this undopittning of trust is qittstkmed, 
support will be seriously afifocted. 

12. TTieavaitehnitvflfeomplwnHitiiry 
pnxluflSfirmYlCftS.Inthectapwate 
world, if tte price <tf cosqMomts to make 
film went tip drastically, Kodak would be 
in trouble. What are ccmqjlcmcntary prod- 
ucts or sovices in higher education? Bow 
are they vulimble? We need to do the 
same kindof atKtttcm tfaena. 

To ccndttct diis step of dte audit, it is im- 
portam that each member (tf the team un- 
derstand the meaning of each category of 
underpinnings and that each member be 
encouraged to identify as many underpin- 
nings as possible. TMs may be done by 
distributing a memo ccmtaining the infor- 
mation de^bing the categories above and 
a form like that shown in Hgure 1 two 
weeks in advance of an off-site coe-day 
letxeat At the retreat, begin with the nomi- 
nal group technique to post individual 
nominations in each category. (Have a 
sheet of easel paper posted on a wall for 
each category.) Go around the group for 
one nomination of an underpinning undl 
the list brought to the retreat is exhausted. 
(The purpose of using this technique is to 
ensure that the thinking oi all team mem- 
bers is tapped, not just the thinking of the 
mac gregarious nKmbers of the team.) 
Then use the brainstorming techmque to 



add nominated underpinninp for eadi cat- 
egory. The point is K> identify as many 
uttder^nnings as poKiUe. team 
members to focus on each category and 
dunk wcmld h^}pen in the event that a 
descriptor of diat category would be with- 
drawn ((B.g., in the sanctions category, 
what would be the consequences far the 
instiQiti(mintheeventd)atasancti(m,oran 
incentive, wese wididrawn?). 

Stqf Tmf: Idem^ devehpmem (forces, 
conditions, events) that could damage 
those underpimiings (U., identify threats) 

b a memo sent in advance of d» retreat, 
also request team members to identify 
devek^moits that afiGect die underpinnings 
diey identify. Ag^ use the nominal 
group techidque to list direats iM to 
undopinnittgs cm die po^ easd sheets. 
Use die taiinsiQnning technique to identify 
as many threats as po^ble for 
underpinning. Search for die forces, 
events, or conditions that could weaken or 
destroy an underpinning. This could be as 
many as a doren ftn- just one uncktpirming. 
Rec(»d dueats on an easel by die under- 
pinning as they are suggested. (You may 
have to use additional sheets for each cate- 
gory of underpinning.) 

This exercise requires a good deal of 
imagination. One way SRI suggests to 
conduct this exercise is to have participants 
imagine or assume that they are endowed 
with unlimited power to destroy the 
underpinnings. How could diey do this? 
Have them think about past events whose 
occurrence was accepted without much 
astonishment even though previously Uie 
ideas that diese events might occur seemed 
remote or even bizarre. It is verboten to 



diecv^uaiionofi b e i r d B rc P tf inteaepof 
t!» audit (These discu^ODS occur Is tlie 
f (Rowing stqts.) Focus only threats, 
leacfaiog out beyc»d ^amvemionaL 
Cxmcliide this step with a clearly defined 
list ctf threats, nombend seqmdally. 

TTuTce; Evahuae the likelihood and 
impact cf these developments 

T1» Delphi process is used 10 evabiatB how 
great tile likelihood eadi tiseat is and die 
infract it win have if it occurs. Hntt, n^g 
a chart like that depicted in Rgnve 2, have 
eadi team member indqKodeatlyevahmte 
the probability of each naobered threat (0 
to 100) the 'TC axis and its in^wt (» 
the instituticHi (none, very li^ light, 
EiKxientte, severe, catastrophic) (m tiie 
aids. Eadi tineat should be stated in tenns 
of an event that couM occur or a condition 
that could exist at aoenain time (eg.. 
Federal overhead rates fen* spcmsored 
research are set at 25% witMn five years). 
An individual could estimate the prohability 
of this threat as 60% and its iiiq)»nas 
moderate (if the individual is at a researdi 
university), or as light (if he or ste is at a 
con^bensive instimtion). Again, ensure 
that each threat is numbered so that team 
members can use that number to mark the 
point that represents their assessment of 
that particular threat on the chart (See 
Figure 2.) 

Pool individual evaluations by recording 
them on a master list posted on the wall 
(See Figure 3). Ascertain the degree of 
consensus for each threat ensuring that the 
rationale behind the estimations is made 
explicit and discussed by the group. To do 
this, ask for the reasoning behind 



**aitiying** i^ies. Aiticulathig such leascm- 
ing may cause tire wIk^ team to rais^ss 
its poshioa For exaQipIe» in Hgme 3, 
Team Member views tiieti&eat as 
midi more severe and more likely th an 
other team members. Pszfa^ is in 
giBsts and comrBCts* oriii tire p6sident*s 

lowered Federal overhead rates difiinently 
fipin otiiffTtHBit niBiiihenk All woiimien* 
e& fiv A tSsnts^m (tf die reasoning 
behind 'l>^s vote. 

SiqfFour:i<evtewAe€vmdipatuim of 
the threats bnponant to the institution 

After at least one round of discussion on 
each threat place the consensus view on a 
chart like that ^wn ia Figure 4. Note that 
(Quadrant I consi^ of hi|^ impac^^ 
probability threats, (Quadrant n consists of 
hi^ inqme^low prObaUlity tioeats, 
(Quadrant CI consists of high probabil- 
ity/low uBpact tiueais, and Quadrant IV 
consists of low probaUliiy/Iow inqjact 
threats. 

Threats in Quadrant I demand immediate 
attention; whereas threats in (Quadrant n 
require further monitoring and snidy. Keep 
in mind tiiat threats in tiiis quadrant are the 
real "sleepers,** and should not be dis- 
missed readily. One tiling you may note in 
tiie exercise in step three is tiiat tiiere usu- 
ally is a much higher degree of consensus 
about impact than about probability of 
occurrence. This is because team members 
know more about the institudon than they 
know about die external environment 
TherefOTe, tiiere is a chance tfiat event 
probabilides are being rated too low. In 
tills case, seek outside expert opinion as to 
tiie probability that tiie event could occur. 




D(m*t dismiss ^diieat with die ocHnment, vide insufificbnt time to identify all possi- 
**lliat could nev^hq^pea!** ble threats. 



Hireats in Qoadiaiit m, where tfadr iinpaa 
is at best moctote, be addressed by 
adding a line item to die next Itt^get to 
cover thdr isQiact For example, if de 
team estimated diat dioe be a^Eoi- 
tar*s QDicm strike, they could recommoui 
idendfying a mnfiator cr b^ looldng for 
an outside maintenanoe service diatcoold 
perfcam temp or ary services. Threats in 
Quadrant rv consist of aniK>yaiices and 
nmsances such as a fieak stoma d»t shuts 
down a campus for a few days, but does 
no lasting damage. Small reserves can 
handle such contingencies. 

Regaid threats as requiring analysis by d» 
issues roanagemem team discussed in die 
previous secdon. This team could use the 
strategic treiKi intcUigeoce system to mooi- 
tor each direat. It is inqx»tant to acquire as 
much infoimation abcnxt each direat as 
possible, pardculaily on diose threats hav- 
ing high impact From snch analyses, the 
senior administradon can fommlate strate- 
gic options and decide courses of action. 

Limitations of the Process 

The environmental vulnerability audit is not 
without limitations. For example, the pro- 
cess does not address those problems due 
to the internal environmoit or those prob- 
lems due to competit(^*s actions. It also 
does not focus on oppommities, but in iht 
prcx»ss of planning how to deal with 
threats, some opportunities may become 
apparent Too, team members may not 
have sufficient knowledge or vision to 
evaluate threats; or a single day may pro- 



Ben^ of the Process 

Hiere are a mmiber of ben^ts to qjplying 
an enviranmeiiial vubm^ty audit Hrst, 
die pRxse^ iftaeasK die exfxnise and 
^tdgmemitf ixganiadonal leaden by 
making dton aware of oooflkts in {danning 
aisatmp&ais— bodi Implfcif and expfidt 
This awareness, in turn, he^ institutional 
leaders antic^jate change and surface 
emexghig issues. Mmeover, by identifying 
overlooked threats (environmental, not 
tiiose posed by ccm^jetitors), leaders have 
time to nxmitor threatening situations, to 
review options, ami to prepare contingency 
plans, diereby avoiding unpleasant sur- 
prises. Too, by including leaders from 
acrt^ die camiMis, inteidcpaitmenffiil 
comnumtcation is improved. 

Ihe auditing proc^ itself increases the 
efiSdency ctf die strategic trend intelligence 
system because it focuses attention on fac- 
tors most relevant to the instimtion. Some 
organizations try to numitor everydiing in 
the environnunt, which wastes faKOth time 
and resources. Odier organizations monitor 
S(»ne environmental areas, not necessarily 
die right ones, wasting money and expos- 
ing the institution to unnecessary risks. 
The environmental vuhierability audit 
exercise focuses on the most important 
environmental areas, die ones diat may 
cause the biggest problems for the institu- 
tion. 

The degree of instimtional acceptance of 
vuhierability audits will depend in large 
pan on whedier senisx administrators are 
willing to become involved in strategic 
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issQ^ over whidi the instiiiitioD has Unle . 
or no control, but where the intact on the 
institutioo could be highly Kgative and 
leqoiie fhiKfeWTaental chanf^ 

Costs 

The costs <rf conducting 80 audit aie 
mal— <ne day (tf team nxoabets* time and a 
fadlitator. The fedfitBtormay boon staff 
(e.g., the Director of Institntianal RKeaich 
or tte Vice-ftesident for FlanniQg), or 
be an ejctamal ccaailiaiiL T1» ^ifitaior 
should be experienced in condttcdng such 
sessions, should understand the elusive 

nature ctf sense of tlMS luideipSnniBgs, and 
should be fanailiar with B wide ra^ge <tf 
instituticms over die oonnuy in order to 

identify examples of subtle nndet pjnning iy 

and dneats diat may be relevant 10 die in^- 
tution. Om advantage (Shaving an outside 
consultant is that this perscm can oomfot- 
ably bring up subjects diat are poHdcally 
sensitive within the oxganization, can add 
in^artial substantive iiq>uts to the process, 
and may be more knowledgeable about 
trends and social values than those who are 
unable to spend much time paying attention 
to these factors. 

If the team identifies a number of low 
probability/high impact threats, diere may 
be additional costs to search for more 
information on these potential events. Of 
course, these costs could considered a part 
of the strategic trend intelligence system. 



Additional uses of the process 

TIk audit process can evolve torn viewing 
tmdesphmings as insdtiidc»)al sireiigdis and 
pR^ectiug diese siragdis into die future. 
More qiedficalty, u^og in&nnation in die 
strategic txmd imdiigme syston, write 
scenarios describing possibfe futures and 
ask planning team membexs to examine the 

oiideiphmings fiom tte pexspecdves of 
threats and vulnerabilities vis-a-vis these 
possible environments. Team members 
taked»pQ8itlottofcomp edio» whomi^t 
not want to see d» institution 
Thus instimrional decision makers antici- 
pate intenrentioas by the oonqietition fiun 
die perspective c^tlie future rather than 

fron the past Therefore, die audit task is 
to catei^srize sot only die umtojniinings or 
strengdis as they exist Cttxrattly, but die 
vufaierabilities as diey might exist vis-a-vis 
a perspective from tte future and from an 
adversarial attack. 

We will explore dus perspective more 
actively in die seminar. 
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ACTIVITY 



UNDERPINNING 
Sanctions 



THREATS 



Perceived Integrity 



Avaflability of Complementary Products and Services 



ERIC * ' ^^9"*^® Worksheet for Identifying Institutional Underpinnings and Related Threats cont 



ACTIVITY 



UNDERPINNING 

Corporate Identify Symbols 



THREATS 



Barriers to Competition 



Social Values 
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ACTIVITY 



UNDERPINNING 
Customer Base 



THREATS 



Technologies 



Special Abilities 



ERLC Figure One: Worksheet for Identifying Institutional Untf arpinnlngs and Related Threats cont. 



ACTIVITY 



UNDERPINNING 



THREATS 



Needs and Wants Served 



Resources and Assets 



Stability of Costs Relative to Competition 
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ERIC Figure One: Worksheet for Identifying Institutional Underpinnings and Related Threats 
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Figure 2: Probability/Impact Threat Assessment Chart 

Showing One Individual's Assessment of 15 Threats 
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Figure 3: Probability/Impact Threat Assessment Chart 

Showing Team's Assessment of One Threat 
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Figure 4: Consensus Probability/impact Threat 

Assessment of 1 5 Threats 
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Issues Management: The Role of a Decision 
Support System in Managing Uncertainty 



The puipose itf issues managemem is to 
allow us to anticipate and manage issues 
that ooold impsci oi^ganizadonal pofbr- 
manoe. If we lystematicaliy ]m|»re for 
emogingisstt^ identified thnmgh the 
stxatt^ tread intelUgenoe system and envi- 
nnunemal vulnerability audit, we can ob- 
tain valuable lead time to evaluate options 
tlKaoughly, to allocate resouices effec- 
tively and efficiently, and to posidon the 
insdtutiim moe creatively to act in an or- 
derly, ratitmal and imident manner. A 
system-wide strategic issues management 
pmgram allows us to operate more effi- 
dendy in a rapidly-changing and often 
hosdie external environment, to avoid 
cosdy and disruptive adjustments, to be in 
ccBiqylianoe with regulatory and legisladve 
inidadves, to avoid adverse publicity, and 
to generate posidve faculty, staff, and 
public atdtudes. 

Implememation Steps 

There are a number of activities that you 
can do to facilitate your institution's having 
available aatc-of-thc-an anticipatory ca- 
pabilities and strategic readiness. Many of 
these activities are modeled in this seminar. 

1. Present an "Oiuside-In Thinking" 
LfiCtms. You can use the material in this 
handbook to present the role of outside-in 
thinking, which focuses on why organiza- 
tions need ro become more in tune with the 
macroenvironment and to factor trend in- 
formation into today's decision making. 



Make this presentatioQ thought provoking 
and challengiag 1^ stoftdng die critfeal 
implicit ocne assonqidaiis dot die oigani- 
zatitm relies to fimcdon effidendy. 
Make sure diat yott cover die cooBpooents 
of strate^c ddnidng. The pdm ctf your 
presemadtwistoprqweyDyooBcagnes 
to use infonnadcm about die broad 
overview offeror in sodety and thdrim- 
pact on die generadcm and sdmulatkn of 
issues that could impact die instituticn. 

2. Present an Environmental Scanning 
I^nofi. You can use 35 umi slides from 
your environmental scanning data base (or 
purchase ot»s from United Way) on die 
trends and driving forces ^taping the way 
we wiU live, work pnd do business from 
now to dte twenty-first centuiy. TTiis jhb- 
sentation should be a comprdiaidve pre- 
view of die sodal, eoomBnic, pdidcal, 
technological, environmoital and global 
forces shaping die future. 

3. Identifv Issues Confronting die 
Institution. You can begin diis sesaon widi 
a presentation on die role of issues analysis 
and management as a dedsion suppcst 
system in die context of environmental un- 
certainty. The objective is to surface die 
emerging issues with which the organiza- 
tion is and will be confronted Focus on 
the identification of gaps between the inter- 
nal direction and goals of die organization 
and the external macroenvironnKnt 
Encourage your colleagues to remain open 
in order to explore issues not cuireiuly 
being considered, but which could result 
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bom the ccHifluencc of external forces and 
intsmally driven intentions. 

4. PriCTitize Issues. In this activitv 
focns on unalyzing a myriad of emoging 
issues that could inq»ct the way the oiga- 
nization fm^tiais in the future. Give atten- 
tion 10 those issues to which the oiganiza- 
tion storJdk^teally and in an oideriy 
fiishion respond and over which the orga- 
nization can e}q)ect 10 exert some influence, 
lite key in this activity is to sui&oe and 
prioritize issues a^inst intisnnal and 
external criteria. 

A Delphi questionnaiie is helpful in this 
activity, as it can obtam maxhnum input 
bom senior leaders with a minimimi time 
conunitment required. In addition, ensure 
Aat ti» candidate issues to be analyzed in 
the exercise are not only pqmlar but 
strategically significanL 

5. PcYclpp a Commgn Undcrsnndins 

of die Issues . A critical next step is to lead 
the senior leadership in a discussion of 
each candidate issue to assure that the issue 
is clearly understood. The group should 
understand and agree on the issue focus, 
background of the issue, the various stake- 
holders, the current situation, dri>ing 
forces (situational, policy and political), 
fumre prospects (multiple scenarios) and 
implications for the organization. A careful 
review of the results of this session will 
provide insight into needed additional 
informadon, where that information might 
be found, and who should be responsible 
for obtaining it. 

6. Establish Ownership. At this point 
in the process, you need to consider the 
need for broader organizational representa- 



tbn in the c(»sidetatioii <tf the candkiaie 
isstt^ The cross-disc^dinaiy nature of 
issues analysis and nsanageniem requires 
well-defined roles within an organizatioD 
and a nalisdciimetable to sm&oeissnes, 
detem^ne their $tndi^^signific8noe» 
dettmiine planning chaOeages. and evalu- 
ate strategic t^tions and responses avail- 
able umier difiEiBvent scenarios. It is also 
iropcmant that isate ownefsh^ 1 3skle widi 
the seni<^ officer most closely aUgnni with 
the candidate issue. However, xespmisibil- 
ity fdlow-up. agewla, ant fi^ilitaticm 
must rest widi the administrator who cfaaiis 
the isaies managaaent c ommii t pe for 
I»op^ck>sure and follow tfarmigh. It is 
extremely boieficial to have the committee 
sign-off on tte candidate issue and have a 
senior administrates take ownersh^ 

7. Rttahlish Issue Action Teams. 
Many is^ies nuutagonent programs &il 
because they (k> not involve die right 
people within die otganizadon. Hie need 
for issues management grew out of the 
complexity of die external environment and 
the fact that issues did not fit into prede- 
termined organizational boxes. Rather, 
issues wot of a complexity level diat nec- 
essarily impacted many organizational end- 
ties to one degree or another. That is why a 
determination must be made as to who in 
the institution has die most responsibility 
for the impact of die candidate issue and 
what departments or divisions should be 
involved in the analysis, planning, goal 
setting and implementation far the issue. In 
establishing an issue action team, respon- 
sibility for and contribution to die candidate 
issue should be criteria for participation in 
the process. Issue action teams may vary in 
number from three people to as many as 
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thk^, dqmidittg cm ibe pervasiveness of 
theissoe. 

8. Aiwlyac Issncs finr Strattgis 

ReqicHtse. There aie a amriitf <rf 

i^)|bo8gI^ to Bittlyiiiig issues for strategic 
veqxm^ Ttese qjproidies vary fioni 
oon^x inidaiivvs involviiig soeoaik) de> 
v dop iawtty ModeliBsg and stt k gl t oli tef anal- 

10 die use ctf a less tinie-^romiiiiig 
and convex qaestkxuudre witfaafiH-in- 
the-blanksfcmnat Hie goal (tfdiisses^n 
win be to acquaint die administrBiors with 
die state-of-die-ait analysis tools available 
and dieir relative strengths and weak- 
nesses. The critical dimension at diis point 
in die process is to acldeve dtoroughMss in 
die analysis. The imponant quesdons that 
will be answered are: 

• What is the focus of the candidate 
issue? 

(Write a dear definidon oi die issue.) 

• What is die background of die candi- 
date issue? 

(Write a situadonal assessment 
including milestones.) 

• What are die driving forces? 
(Describe external factm driving die 
issues.) 

• Who are die stakeholders and what are 
dieir positions? 

• What are the future prospects for die 
candidate issue? 

• What are die implicadons for die 
organizadon? 



9. Use ScM>ari<k. Scenarios shMild 
be writtso to sbow die inteneladoDship 
between crit^enviroomental forces and 
loQf intstitBl rfpcisliHi fiKfoiSto Hio sfffffwrio 

ClCVBlOPniBinlt ISOCBSS SuHUu 

input final the issue 8ctioii fc&m meoibei^s; 

(tf ft nniiiber of ahemaiiw fia^^ 
Actteo teani iiqxit is iiiQxi^ 
soraario dcvdlafnnatt pvKCss In 

ICStdCKS tfiC SCCSRffliOS 1IIQR# llSfiftll 8ikI 

inCTiiin^fal ■ Since sU of tfipiffftntiMitfop 
about dtt cundidatft issne will be histDiical 
and die decisions needed will be about die 
future, scenarios fcsm a disciplined and 
stnKtured judgment as to the course of 
possible futures. 

10. Conduct Stakeholder Analysis. 

Stakeholder analysis shows die relatioi- 
ship between the organizadon and stake- 
hdder groups. Hie inqioitant consideradon 
in stakeholiter audits is to lUKferaand: 
Where are key groups on the camfidate 
issue? What is die composidon of the 
group? Who are die leados? How can 
diey be reached? Strategic communicadons 
widi stakehokier groups must en^hasize 
two way flows of informarion. 

1 1 . Formulate Strategy. Issue resolu- 
tion strategies are ctmstnKrted cm die issue 
work accomplished in die activities de- 
scribed above. The objective is to generate 
a number of alternative strate^es for die 
president's cabinet to consider. To create 
strategies, people must be given the oppor- 
mnity to diink, in as freewheeling a fashion 
as possible. They must be allowed to move 
outside die constraints of lock-step 
thought. 
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Strategic planniiig enyhasfiffl strategic 
thiiildng and mains use of iKa-lii»ar 
thought inetoSs. It is inqwfative in Ais 
process that you sinface and discuss barri- 
ers that blodc strati thouglit 

Once the methoddogy has beoi used with 
ti» action teams and aliematiye strategies 
have been surfaced, they niD^ be tested 
against a dear and explicit set oC criteria 
and the inyactca each stnkffhoMrrgiroip, 
The strat^ies should be evahiaied againtt 
the following criteria and questions; 

• Suitability: Is dieie a suit^Ie advan- 
tage? 

• Validity: Are the assun^rtionsxeatistic? 

• Feasibility: Does the organization have 
the skills, xesouroes and ooroniitments? 

• Gmsistency: Is the strategy externally 
and internally consistent? 

• Vuhierability: What art the risks and 
contingencies? 

• Uming: When must we act? When will 
we benefit? 

• Usalnlity: Can the (s-ganization readily 
implenient the strategy? 

Strategy Support Requirements 

There are a naniber of strategy support 
requirements. For example, with respect to 
resources, does the instimtion have or can 
it obtain the resources necessary to cany 
out the strategy? With respect to organiza- 
tional strucnne, the question is: Can the 
organization's sffucture accommodate the 



new strategy? What new systems may iwcd 
to be introduced to achieve die strategy? 

Selecting Pr^emdStrm^^es 

The issue action team nmst sdect a Doean- 
ingful stt of pr^Boed snat^ies, fiist by 
the set of criteria described above, and then 
by examining resomoexequhements. The 
resulting smt^ies aie tlrase the issue 
action team and fl» issue owner will pro- 
pose for in^lementation. 

It must be kq» in mind that strategies are 
by dedgn broad courses ctfacdm the 
tffganization will pursue over an extraded 
pexfod of time. Typically, statements of 
strategy are graexal; they do not Indicate 
specific milesttme acco mplishments or 
detail the acdvities i^eded for these 
accomplishnoents. Titese are left for the 
implementation phase. 

ImplemerttOiion 

The hnplen^ntation phase is one of die 
most critical parts of the issues analysis 
and management jnocess. Imptemoitation 
consists of both planning and action. 

The strategy development session produces 
a set of strategics to implencnt over a 
specific period of time. Also, in this ses- 
sion there would have been discussion and 
idendftcation of &c resource support 
(people, money, facilities, information, 
technology) needed to implement each 
strategy. To develop the formal implemen- 
tation process, focus shoukl be on the 
following points: 
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Specific thsD^ies wMdi die oig8aiza> 
t»m wiU make to imideiiient its 

Openticnal goals and Bcdoi steps the 
osganization will cany out 

Individual and departmental responsi- 
bilities 

Resoisces the oisanization will tise 
Timetables 

Methods of measning progress 



• Incentives and rewards for siKxxsslul 

Implen^tatia} is the *^Qing^ process. 
While there is a tendency to oqject the im- 
t>lefnemarioff process to onfold as a clear, 
articulated plan, we have found that the real 
world does not woxk this way. An acticm 
plan's SMCcess relies 00 internal and exter- 
nal factors. Therefore, facilitating iiiq[de- 
mentatim must deal wife owcrooiaiBg 
resistance to change and to contingency 
planning (see Ajqyoidix E. A Guide to 
Analyzing Issues for Strategic Action). 
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Conclusion 



Tbt obyecdw d using proactive imnage- 
mem techniques is to facilitate belter 
dedsim makiog, paiticulariy in making 
decisions affecting die future of our insti- 
tutitms of higher teaming. We five in an 
age where almost every day seems like the 
dawn of a new era— the ^1 of die Beilin 
Wall, the end of die Cold War, die rai^d 
beginning and even more rapid end of a 
war in die Nfiddle East, a global AIDS epi- 
demic that may ovowhelm our healdi sys- 
tem and is dvratening to decimate the 



population of several African cnmiffifts. a 
crisis if> American fmblic ediicatioii, and 
soon. The tools and techniques we have 
desctibed in dns handbook— die strategic 
trend intelligence system, mvironmental 
vuhierabiliQr audits, and issues manage- 
ment— ^ designd to he^ yott anddpate 
a tnrtHiIent future, and dieiel^ engage in 
nK>re effective strsiegte jdannittg. 
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Environmental Scanning at tlie Georgia Center 
for Continuing Education: A Progress Report 

Edward G. Simpson, Jr., Donna L. McGinty and James L. Morrison 



A tcclmitpie has been developed in the corporate 
woUiosysteinaticaUygatteaitdevBluaieine^ 
tion from the external eoviromnem - the envinm- 
mafalwamiiogpiQeesCniMiu. 1980}.Bn}wnaiid 
Weiner (1985) define envtromnoitil scanning as "a 
kind of nu!ar n scan the world systematically and 
signal the new, the unexpected, Uie n^jor and the 
niittoc*(p.ix). Agiinar(19$7) has liefined scanning 
astheqrsteoiatiecoUectiMofexfeinalinfonnattottin 
onSer lo (1) lessen the lai^onuiess of infiumation 
fbwing into ihs oganiatfoa and CO provide early 
warnings for managns of changing external c«idi- 
lions. Mdre$peci6eaUy.CdatBs(1985)hasideniified 
the objectives of an envtoin^tal canning ^stem 
as: 

•dettcting$ciemilictechnical.economicsodal«and 
political interactions and other etements important to 
thetsgamzaiion 

• defining the potential threats, oi^xxttmities. or po- 

tential changes for the organization implied by those 
events 

• promoting a future orientation in management and 
staff 

• alerting management and staff to trends which are 

converging, diverging. speedingup,slowing(town or 
interacting (pp. 2-13, 14). 

Re^nt Itteratm in education pUnntng has en- 
couraged cdlegeanduniversi^admini^rators louse 
this process as pan of their strangle planning model 
(Catlan, 1986: Cbpe, 1981; Keller, 1983: Morrison. 
Rcniro and Boucher, 1984; and Morrison. 1985. 
1986^. Several colleges and universities have 
b^un to develop methods of fionnally incoiporating 
envirmmemal scanning information in planning for 
thefuuire. Sometimes, as i? the case at Cantonsville 
(Maryland) Community College or Georgia South- 
em College, this laiccs the forni of one or two indi- 
viduats in the planning or tnstituiic^l research office 
doing a survey of the available liieraturc (Morrism. 
1986). Often this review is comprehensive and fo- 
cuses on obtaining impc»iant historical data as well as 
forecasts in the social, tcchnologicai. economic ami 



political sectors of the external environmettL Feri- 
odkaUy. the scan isiQKlated. Many times the scan is 
lesitteted to one or two seens of the eauenal envi- 
ronment Jonsea 0986). for example, dies the scan 
of the California Postseoondary Education mis- 
sion as focusing on demographic andeconomic data. 
Ogtt tto w the ffitt is confined to selecting key 
enviwnmeiiud innei. neiMi* i^gKny fa moni- 

toring. Atti»UhtvBai9orMliBMm,dioExpcrt- 
mentalTbamooEoviroiuneidalAssessineatCETEA) 
identified betweea 20 and 30 issneiiD Mek (Vftam 
and Hcydinger, 1985). There ire few r^xsm in the 
Uteramra desoibing itesa vflsm, inopeciive of 
tiiefismUieyafeiiking. Aseaicbof dtelitentuie 
found little in the way of iUostrating how an educa- 
tional oiganizatioa hM actually develop imple- 
mented and used die process to piovide infiDnnation 
forihe strategic (iktcdon of the organizaiioo. 

Ihe Oemgia Oemsr for Continuii« Education 
has developed a comprehensiveenvironmental scan- 

ningpro^tiittatteavistoideatifyMgnalsof change 
inallsectocsofdieexienialenvironmenL lliatis.we 
have selected infoimaifon resotnoes fiom dw social, 
technological, economy asd pttfbical aspects of (he 
environment at tiie iiaeinatioittl. national, regional 
andstate levels, and havedesignedaproccsstoensme 
that tiKse resources are systenuuically and legttlariy 
reviewed. This may be the mpit comprehensive 
scanning sys»m yet operating innimiveisHy setting. 

The purpose of tftis paper is to describe the 
environmeiial scanning projea at tiie University of 
Georgia Cd»er for Continuing Education. It begins 
by describing die hiaocy, stracture, and circum- 
stanceswhichledtotiieinitiaUanofUiepiojecL What 
follows is adetailed aeoountof how diftstnictuie was 
established and how the system operates to provide 
suaicgic direction in organizational and program 
planning. It ccmdudes with an examination of (he 
benefits, costs, problems and issues experienced in 
some IS months of operating Ute systm. 

The Setting 

The University of Georgia Center for Continu- 
ing Education is a comixehensive aduh learning 
complex. It is organised into Uiree divisions: instruc- 
tional services, telecommuntcatitms and media ser- 
vices, and hotel and operating services. There are 2S0 
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fuU-time Center faculty and staff, as weU as several 
hundred University professors who teach part-time in 
tht Cetusfs instructional program 

In August 1983, anew director charged the staff 
to develop a mission statement Sot the Center, and 
objectives for the opemting units. The expectation 
was that discussions focused anwnd drrogUu/weak- 
nesses. the mission and the futureofthecenter would 
facilitate organizational develt^unent and renewal, 
iiKluding team building across the three divisions. 
These activities began a fonnal strategic planning 
process. 

Establishing the System 

External consultants were employed to discuss 
the role (^envinaunental canning in stiategic plan- 
ning. In tteir seminars it was pressed that n(X only 
couIdoiWronnmitalscanningsetveasam^source 
of tnf(»mation for the strat^c j^anntng proK^ but 
it also had anumber of ancillary oonsequemes in line 
with the objectives of tndivMual and «ganizational 
renewal For example, individuals serving as scan- 
ners evaluating what they read, »w and heard in 
terms of the implications tot the otganiatitHi, not 
only would become moreknowledge^le about what 
was hai^wning in the external envinmment, but also 
would become mcne future oriented. 

Because the seminar part^lpuits demonstrated 
interest in environmental scanning, the management 
team commissioned an ali'day wotfcshopon environ- 
mental scanning in June I98S. This workshop was 
vlew«i as a pivotal experience for Center leadership 
and staff. Would the initial enthusiasm prevail? 
Would the beneHts of environmental scmning strate- 
gic planning seem worth theextraeffortof signing-up 
a$ a scanner? Would there be enough volunteers to 
justify the time and expense of a pilot effon in 
enviraimeotal scanning? 

A memorandum from the dimtor to the staff , 
h'dlcd the workshc^ as a i^luntary activity, one last 
opportunity to explore environmental scanning be- 
fore being asked to commit oiwself to becoming an 
official scanner. Forty-three persons, including the 
director, associate directors, assistant directors, 
members of the pfoftssiond stdff and several secre- 
taries, participated in the worlodK^. Tbepurp^Keof 
the workshop was to learn about environmental scan- 
ning and its relationship to strategic planning. Par- 
ticipants were urged to come to the workshop with a 
list of trends and emerging issues that they felt would 
affect the future of the Gewgta Center. 

As anticipated, the wwksbc^ experience suc- 
ceeded in building enthusiasm to establish and par- 
ticipate in the system. For some, this was an 



opportunity for ideas generated by readings to make 
a potential contribution to planning for the Center's 
future. Also, environmental scanning promised to 
provide a rich pool of programming ideas tied to 
trends and emerging issues. For others, environ- 
menml scanning indicated a change in management 
style in the direction oi partlcii»tory management 
For the Center's mana^^ent team, staff endorse- 
ment of envirraimental scanning meant thtt a full- 
blown strategy planning modd could be used to 
suj^lementmore tr^tional assessments. The famil- 
iar discussions of organizadona! arengths and weak- 
nesses would now be flavtxed with consideratiOTS of 
external threat and oi^Kmunities. 

Project Stmcture 

The environmental scanning activity of the 
OecBglaCaiteristugantzedasaprojectoftbedirector's 
office. The center director serves as project director. 
aiKl the assioant to tte director serves as the project 
manager. There are two review conunittees: the 
Environmental Scanning Evaluation Committee 
CESEQ, coiBlsting of volunteer scanners fiom each 
of the three divisions; ant the Strategy Planning 
ExecuUve Committee (SPEQ. SPEC consists of the 
directed, associate direci(»s, assij^t directors, the 
mariceting anil con^onk^ons o0^. a telecom- 
munications repreiyuative,a facilities representative 
and the assistant to the director, who, as project 
manager, serves as liaison between the two commit- 
tees. 

Scanning Taxonomy 

The major purpose of taxoncmy is to be able to 
classify abstracts produced in environmental scan- 
ning, ther^ fadUtating retrieval of it» abstr^ts. 
The center chose to modify the taxonomy develtqjed 
by United Way of America. A widely rtmging tax- 
onomy resulted, which refircts the \aoad si^ope of 
adult and continuing education withn the context of 
a ccMnprehensive land-grant university. Taxonomy 
modifications reflected the center's speciRc needs: 
for example, totel and food service management; 
confereiKx^ianinar develt^ent and management; 
the "tndning" phenomenon spawned by government, 
business and industry as well asprofessiaoalassocia- 
titm; program development advances in areas in 
which the center can udlize UGA faculty expertise: 
and technology advances in instructtoiial delivery 
systems. Eventually, the system was to be computer- 
ized: therefore, it was important to have a carefully 
defined retrieval system. 
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Assignment of Informatioa Resources 

Assigning scannersspnific materials for regular 
review and analy^ provided a measure of corui- 
dence thai many "blips" on the radar screen would be 
spotted. A Ustofcontinuinginfoniiation resources to 
be scanned was identified, including journals, maga- 
zines, newspapers and newsletters. The project 
manager matched reading prefisrences of scanners 
with resources on the UsL Inaddidon^scanmisweie 
encouragediodo*wildcani"scanning(leL,tobeaIert 
for any infonnation fomi other than their assigned 
sources, which would have implications the 
Center). Therefore, scannets p^iodically turned In 
^»trBCtsofcaitoons.radioandTV|sogrBms.se»ions 
at professional conferences and even recent books. 

Training Scanners 

In August 198S. two training sessions were held 
for those employees who volunteered to bescannen. 
Scanners leamei that their primary task was tt> iden- 
tify objective descriptions of the cuixent external 
environment and to identify signals of potential 
change.^e concepts used in scanning (i a, trend, 
event, sm emerging issue) have been defined as 
follows (.Momson. 1987): 

• Atrendis^ scriesof social, tcchnologfcal.economic 
or political charactcrisiics that can usually be esti- 
mated and/or measured over timeJ Itisasratementof 
ihc general direction of change, usually gradual long 
term change, reflecting ihc forces shaping the region. 
naUon, or society in general Trend information may 
be used to describe the future, identify emerging 
issues.of projcctfuttireevenis. For example, in 1970. 
35% of married women were in the labor force; by 
1980 this percentage had risen to 49%. 

• An event is a discrete, conGrmable occunence that 
mokes (he future difierent form the An event 
would be, "Federal funding for student financial aid 
is reduced by 50%.'* 

• An emerging issue is a potential controversy that 
arises out of a trend or event that may require sonte 
form of response. For example. "Litigation as meas- 
ured by the number of iaw suits per year in American 
society is increasing." An immediate consequence of 
this trend is substaniialiy higher liability insurance 
for colleges and universities. An emerging conse- 
quence arises from a tendency of state legislatures to 
proiccc the public by requiring licensure of an in- 
creasing number of occupations, including periodic 
"updating" of credentials. This consequence implies 
an enhanced opportunity for the ex|iansion of pro- 



gramming in continuing professional/occupationai 
education. 

Scanners were infomied that they were scanning 
to anticipate political, economic, technological and 
social changes, in order to facilitate the Georgia 
Center's planning process and policy fiaramladcm. 
Their responsibilities included writing abstracts! 
Management recognized that scannets be re- 
luctant to ^>end the tune required to write absracts. 
Kowever.requiringscanKers to write absncts diem- 
selves had the advantage of having individuals who 
read the articles al» developing the impact 
menis and Implfcadons which lay behind their iden- 
lUying the articles in the first itoie. Ftetheimore, it 
is particularly impt^tant fior senior-tevel people to 
submit impact assessments of die scanning informa- 
tion they send to the directoi's office. 

Scanners were infbmted diat the lead sentence of 
an abstract should be a response to these quesu'ons: 
If I had only a few minutes to describe diis anicle to 
a coUeague, whM would I say?" "What is die most 

important idea or event that indicates change?" Re- 
fuses to these questims were ft^owed by a one* 
paragraphexplanaUon. Whcneverpossible,$tatistical 
data were included. The summary was limited lo no 
more than one-half page of single-spaced, typewrit- 
ten copy, since the scanning evaluaUon committee 
must deal with some 60 to 120 informaUon items per 
quarter. This review is m»le easier when abstracts 
are coitained on a single page. The implications 
section is die last section of die abstract. Here 
scanners wereasked to respmid to Uie question. "Kow 
will the information in this article affect the Georgia 
Center's programs w management?" 

The System in Operation 

The previous scctirn describes the essential 
components of any environn^ental scanning project 
and Uie way in which they were developed by the 
Georgia Cfenter for its purposes. At this point. U is 
ixwsible to visualize parts of die wholo-.a$ a model 
for a»^y organization. There is a jaoject director to 
oversfc-. die entire process. There are scanty who 
are scanning, reading and abstracting articles from 
assigned piblicattons. There Is a project manager, 
receiving, reading and coding abstracts. TN^re are 
two committees, both responsible for analyzing the 
data (abstracts) in terms of implications for strategic 
planning. 

This section describes die procedures by which 
these components are coordinated once each quarter 
to obtain organizational consensus as to the most 



pressing threats and opponuntUes. We wUl illustrate 
this process, paying panicttlar attention to tlie trends* 
issues and events that have surfaced thus far» and 
iUostiating the way they were used in the Georgia 
Center's strategic planning process. 

The Schedule 

In the \asi three weeks ^ the system's quanerly 
operatingcycle.atighdycooniinattdseriesof events, 
activities. a»dcoRunitiee meetings focusoa informa- 
iiofiCQUectedduringthe<iuartcr. In the first wed;, all 
abstracts submitted since the last quarterly review 
cycle are reviewed by the prot^ manager, who then 
synthesizes them inu> a coherent reference called a 
'Strategic Planning Worksheet' In essence, this 
preliminary analysis categorizes the abstracts under 
ga»ral statememsielaied to trends, issues or events. 
These statements, referred to as "suat^ thinking 
^uIaiors,**arBpaired with thumbnail summariesof 
all pertinem abstracts. 

The Evaluatioa Committee Meeting 

In the second week, the projeamansger chairs a 
meeting of the Enviroiunental banning Evahiation 
committee (ESEQ. All Geoigte Center scanners 
whottonotserveoniheSuategicPlanningExecutive 
Committee (SPEQ form the pool from which ESEC 
members are soliched each quarter. The purpose of 
making membership voluntary is to encourage par- 
ticipadonof allaeffmembers in theOeorgiaCettter's 
strategic planning process. The number of staff 
members participating in this committee has ranged 
from 14 10 25 over the first year. 

The ESEC meeting begins with coromiuee 
members independently reviewing a oipy of the 
"Strategic PtanningWorksbeet" and identifying their 
six or seven priorities for discussion. Members are 
instructed to identify on a tally sheet seven or eight 
strategic thinking stimulators ((^proximately one- 
third of the number produced each quarter) that have 
ihe most salient impiicaiions for (he Georgia Center. 
Then, in round robin fadtiim, nwmbees publicly cast 
ono vote for a stimulaicv tl»y cwBider imptmant to 
the Center. Thetallyisrecordedonaflipchanduring 
each round. This process continues umil each mem- 
ber of the group has exhausted his or her allocated 
quota of votes. Through a modified nominal group 
technique, (he top four issues am then identified and 
discussed by the committee. Thepftmaypuiposeof 
this activity is todarify. focus or expand the issues as 
they relate to the Georgia Center and to make recom- 
mendations for Ihe sUBtegic planning i»ocess. 



The Strategic Planning Executive 
Committee Meeting 

After tte ESECs mating, the project manager 
initiates SPECS fonnalreviewof the *Sor»egic Plan- 
ning Worksheet* and the ({uaner's. abstracts. The 
project manager delivers to each SPEC member the 
"Strategic Planning Worksheets," a vming form and 
a21 abstiKis coUeoed that quarter. The project 
manage tallies SPECS anonymou votes, g«terates 
a comparison of die top six issues surfooed by ESEC 
andbySPECandddiverstheevaluationconunittBe's 
written report tt> SPEC members. 

The StiaiBgfe Piatming Executive Committee 
meets in a half-day sessioo. The first order of busi- 
ness is to foimulate anupdateoa theaetion agenda set 
by SPECinpreviottsmeetkig& Planningadjustmems 
and a new agenda may develi^ in these discussions. 
The seMRd otier of biaiiM^ is to eumine and 
discuss the final eomparto of ESEC and SPEC 
votes as to those tmods. issues «id events that have 
the most im^ications for the (koigiaCeniBi'sfiiittrB. 
A crucial concern is: Are (he 

same issoes surncinff 
fixMn "bottom-up" as foom "topKlown*? If there are 
consptetts differences, what do ihey indicate to 
Center management? 

The third Older of business is to discuss and aa 
upon die three top coocems of ESEC Thesediseus- 
sions are always broadened by die perspectives and 
<^entadon$of SPECmembers. ESECrecommenda- 
tions may be adopted, modified or rejected (widiin 
the context of the Center^ overall sorategu: plan), or 
SPEC may goierate an alternate sohnion. Finally. 
SPEC discusses and acts upon those concerns upper- 
most in SPECS assessmem and not identified by the 
ESEC. 

Post-Analysis FoUow-Up 

The three-week flurry of scanning activity, which 
once a quarter ctmcentrates die efforts of 30 to 40 
scanners in dis arensof analysis, cmdudes widi die 
SPECmeeting. Hiowever.atthbstage,much remains 
to be doiw in die foltow-up. die Remise being that 
environmental seamtittginfonnatimidiottkibe widely 
disseminated throughout the organization and that 
everyone should be clear about results and the action 
agBn<^di8tmayhivebeenset. Amemorandumfiom 
die Lrtrector to SPEC summaiizea SPECS quarterly 
deliberattoos and die ection assignments diat were 
made. A memorandum fiomd«tm?ject manager to 
UieevaluadrniomnmittteisiBedtonnsniitaoof^of 
Um director's memofandom to SPEC, die evahtadon 
committee's written report loSPEC, and Uic compari- 
son of top concerns voted by SPEC and die evaluadon 
committee. 
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As noted eartier. aU abstract articles, and writ- 
ten «^ are dcpMited In the Oaittr Ubmy for use 
bysiaffmembcre. (Staffmembew are encouraged to 
denveimpUcaUonsfprihdffiinctionalareasffomihe 
environmental scanning nwierials.) Within each 
qiiartoly cycle, the project manager compiles and 

d««l«testoaUOeotsiaanteremployeesa.ienvi. 
ronmenta^ scanning newsletter, Most of 

Uie material fori^kom is gleaned torn abstr»:ts 
a»daimman»s national, regional, state, and local 
issues. Included in each editfen are strategic 
c«ic^.toiiifieddwingthe,uamrl7sPEcL 

^ « programming 
Ideas Identified by scanners. 

The System Responds 

During the first year of the project. Georgia 

as cnM for some dimension of the Cfenier's opera- 
uon For example, both SPECamI ESBC eval^ 

swh i«ues as the increasing demands for child care 
on coUege campuses, accommodaion of managc- 
"«n to values and aspirations of -baby boomew.- 

citi»ws.andiherapidexpansionofVCRsinAmeri- / 
can Roines. f 

Two examples illustrate how informaUon iden- 

used in developing strategic direction for the Center 

c^J?^.Sr*? organization's per." 

cemul need for freedom toexperimem. innovate and 
rail. whUc seeking to renew the orgamzation's crca- 
uvity. The second example focuses on human re- 

forTa r^^T^ * programming opuon 
for the Georgia Center and as a needed in-house 
acuviiy for the professional developmem of staff 

In the fim example dealing with innovation and 
creativity, scannen submitted a number of articles 
whrch were grouped by (heproject manager under a 
sirjiegic thinking stimulator called 'or^iMUonai 

o'^rJ^ « components of 

s^gic planning.- One anideaddresaSthe issue 

ofanoigantzation'sfaUing victim teiisownhistorical 

{Hush. 1996). Inanotherab8trKt.Pteterftuckcrwas 
quoted as stating. "Innovation is the spectfie function 
of cntrcpicncufship. whether in an existing business 
or a public service institution..."(l986, p.67) He 
went on to describe innovation as a disorderly and 
unpredictable process (hat must be facilitated by 

successfulmanagCfswhofrcquenUy prefer order and 
Pfcdictabiliiy. An article by Quinn (1985) suesscd 
that successful entrepreneurs, inventor and creators 



^diobe possessed- and demand flexibility and 
quickness, unencumbered by OMimiitee approval 
andbt«ai««ticdetoy^ 

09^ a^ that middle manages should be -nT 

D^«jd Moreno (1986) described iZuieW 
Cowtfw encouraged high risk and imiovaUon. 

^ management 
n^sbte in techni«l. ott«^ ^ k^"^. 

stunutaiB creativity mid eatrepreneuiship. 

"!fE*a»uatk»Comiaitiee'fdlscussioaandm 

TOs Idea, ptoneered by the UckheedcSpoSw 
had pennitted groups of workere to expSt m 

encumbered by demands of accountability, tiie oro- 
cess assumed that innovatkm would ^iT^ 

environment fteeofre«riction,onexpeStatir 
apS '^^"'^'"*^'^''-" 
uon m tiie SPEC iheeting. While the majority of 

non. creauvliy and the need to experimem in die 
organ«ation. Uiey warned more accZSti tf«„ 
waspresemina-skunkwork,.- Tt,eX^ 
disctasions was a recommemlation to theX^ 
ttetthecent<jadoptapIan loprovideintemalZ^ 
^incentivcsforexperimentatioo. -niesegrantsdd 
be awarded on a competitive basis and^Stf 
viewed as seed money; faUure would not be ti« "kiss 

In 'he second example, the method of dealina 
wiui an «sue identified In tfiescannfaig process dif- 
J^edd^ticaUyfiomthefi^t. BothSS^ 

d«cussedhumanresotticedevetepment(HRD)lnan 

t^f^T'^'^r*'- "^^valuationcZr 
Z ^ « of abstracts grouped under 

ihe strategic plannmg stimulator question. "Is HRD 

of the future?- ft concluded Uiattfiis question had 
inportant implications for (he future of (he Cenfer 

Sr«'?.""* 7*''°"^ °" Re- 

sources (American Society for Training and Devcl- 
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opnwnu 1986). which tndicaiBd that Congress appar- 
ently favored an imegrated apjaxsach to HRD. Con- 
grestonal consultation with the American Society 
for Training and Development nad led to a recom" 
mendation for building lifelong teaming systems, 
lite goal was to create workplace productivity and 
moredoUarincaitivesforempIoyers. Taigetedaudi> 
ences and issues were viewnl by sonte scanners as 
cridcal for a oniveisity-based omtinuing education 
center. The Evaluation Committee, over a period of 
several quartos, continued to deHne HRD issues 
facing the Georgia Center. SPEC members, ho w- 
ever, considered HRD to be an umbrella term that 
iiM:ltt(lM continuing educadon plus a number of 
functions once rd^attd to a "peiscmiel ofiCicer.'* 
suchasthedevetopmentofcareerlraclcs.pi«etiremen( 
planning, benefits and professional and personal 
counseling. Consequently, they did not choose to 
pursue the matter further. 

The articles identified in the environmental 
scanning process, their evaluation by HSEC. and the 
dircusstons of the issue at Uie SPEC quarterly meet- 
ing, however, did influence die director to the extent 
Uiat he became convinced of the importance of HRD 
asaivogrammingthn'st. He feltthatmxonly should 
HRD-focused training efitons be designed by the 
Center programming staff, but Uiat HRD contained 
important eiements for the personal and professional 
heaUhoftfteCenter's employees. Subsequently, after 
ftuther discussions with senior staffers, he initiated a 
reallocation of personnel resources to begin a new 
program effort in tte human resources develo{nnent 
area. Thus, die scanning pnx*5ss generated a lopttc of 
consiiterable interest to one element of the organiza- 
tion, but an intenKt which co^Id not be sustained 
initially for s^or ntanageme- The excq>tion was 
die directed who chose to act becat^se of die persua- 
sive arguments from colleagues on dw Evaluation 
Committee. 

Costs of Operating the System 

The costs of qjerating an envin>nroenial scan- 
ning program may be discussed in terms of personnel 
time,sc8nningR80urces,pdniingandc(^)yingexpenss 
andoomiKitersai^KXL While diese costs may vary 
widely, depeodiog upon die design of an environ- 
mental scanning project, extnqwlations from the 
Georgia Center experience should pcovt helpful. 

The greatest expense incurred is in staff time. 
The assistant to the director spends approximately 
half-dme as project manager. The dme spent on 
environmental scanning by oUier individuals is more 
difficult to measure. Most scanners assume respon- 



sibility for two publications: a few hardy souls also 
scan one of %veral daily newspapers on the resouce 
iiSL Time q)ent in at^acting is diffiodt to asMss. 
For instance, a simple news item with a clear-cut 
impUcatim tot die Georgia Center can be ^laracied 
in diirqr liiinutes. At die odier exueroe, & lengUiy 
aiticIeykldingseverBlinteriocldngimplicatransmight 
require an hour or more to prepare. Scanners who 
elea to partteifmte in quaitniy abstract-assessment 
meetings must block dwir caloidars for a half-day. 
SPEC monbers spend addidonal time assessing and 
vodng on abstracts prior to dieir quarterly meedng. 
Finally, ahhough scanning and abstracting ate re- 
garded as important activities for die Center and for 
individual professional devclopmcjit, they never take 

precedence over (^lerational job assignments. Con- 
sequendy, many scannors elect b>'scan and abstract 
aft^hoius. 

Costs related to environmental scanning of con- 
tinuing resources (magazines, journals, newsletters 
and newspapers) and copying have been minimal, in 
Uiat the G«^ia Center is (me of sevoal campus 
satellites of die University of Oeoigia's main librai>'. 
Costs for subscripdtms could be substandal for any 
organizadoo widiout Uiese facilides. Because die 
Center has jmnting andct^ying support available in- 
house,suchcostshavebeenreladvelylow. Expenses 
would be greater if die organizauon had to secure 
diese services externally. 

Uldmately. die success of die project depends 
upmcompuierizadonofKanningdata. 0>n$equcnUy. 
there wiU be expenses for hardware, software and 
staff time for data input and retrieval. 

Evaluation 

In January 1987, die 43 tniual participants in the 
envircmmental scanning project were sent question- 
naires asking them to evaluate (1) dieir paiticipadon 
in variousaspectsof dieproject, (2) the ability of dieir 
colleagues to analyze trends, issues, and events. (3/ 
die benefits of die project, and (4) dieir recommenda- 
tions f(v improving the project. 

niirty-two pattteipants responded (74%). Nine 
respondents reported submitting from four-IO ab- 
stracts, and six respcmdents rqxjned sutenitting over 
U abstracts during dds period. Eight respondents 
submitted between one to diree abstracts. Ninedid 
not submit any abstracts during the first year of die 
project Many respondents wrotediat die lack of Ume 
was die primary detenent in dieir parUcipadon. 

Widi respect to pardcipadon in quatteriy ESEC 
meedngs. nine respondents attended aU of die four 
meeUngs held in the first year of die project, eight 
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attended a least (sw of the mcetkigs* and ^ did not 
panJc^ateataU. (Again* these reqKNtdeats blamed 
I icScof dme or schnfuUngconflietforinterfoing with 
participation.) Of those who paitidpaied in the 
meetings of eiiherSFECtvESEC, most thotight that 
qtiarteiiy meetings wen appropriate, and almost 6v> 
eiy respondent though! that the pncedores tised in 
coiKlocting these meetings were way helpfiiL 

When asknl to evahate ^mi of the group in 
whkhtheypaniclpaiBdCSSECorSPEQwithtespect 
to BRBlyjdng irmds. Issiw. ami events, the vattmajof* 
ity of respondents (74%) jttdgBd this skfQ to be only 
average. Lackofttqperiencewasgivenasthepiimary 
reason ftgthisevaluatfoy there wasa p ere eiv e d iwed 
fijr more tiainhiginseleeBdfbtnrBrettarch methods. 

Respondents were a^ced to evaluate the "feed- 
back" loop used in the project O-e.. ESEC £oiwards i cs 
concerns and recommendadtms to SPEC, and SPEC 
sendsasummaiy<rfitsdisettssfonbackt»ESEO. All 
SPEC mMibers and $1% of ESEC respondents saw 
thefiKdbackloopasabeneficialpfoces. Thoj»who 
did not check "beneficial* ««re asked to conroenL 
One respondent thought that there was "mostly lip 
service to analyses and ^jiKhisions." Several others 
reconunmded a joint meeting of the two committees 
after both had aralyzed that quarto's abaiacts end 
strat^c {banning woristoets. 

Reqxmdents were then adced to rank order five 
specific "benefits'of the project and to idsniifyothers 
not qxclfied on die questionnaire. The rank order of 
benefits was as foUovn^ (I) provides assisance in 
lifdcing the Center's future to external threats and 
opportunities; (2) provi(tes useful programming sug- 
gestions; (3) fosters cn»s-divisionalcommtmicati(Hi 
and understanding; (4) enhances ^(Tdevelc^wient: 
ami (5) results in the newsletier,I««»i^<tff. Contrib- 
uted "benefits" centered on such diings as ass^ng 
managementtokeqy informed of new develqjiiwnts, 
identifying marketing opportunities, providing for 
wide participation in pluming tte center's future, 
cnftaming strategic planning, enhancing the Center's 
reputation as a lesuler is ctmtimiing education, and 
facilitating pars(»ial deveh^xnent. 

Re^ndcnts were then requ ^ted to make an 
overall evaluation of the imjecL (^of30part^- 
pants who responded to thisqoesdon, 16(S3%)notBd 
that the project was "well worth die time and effort." 
13 (43%) noted that it was "potKdily worth the time 
ami effort." and one person »id that it was "not worth 
ite time and effcm." Sevotty percent of the SPEC 
members voted that the pro^ was "well worth the 
time and effort." 30 percw voted that it was 'prob- 
ably worth (he lime and effort' 

Finally, respondents were requested to make 



Specific soggesttons for improving the system. Sev- 
eial re^XHulents c(»iinented that the infionnation 
sonrcescunently used should be reevaluatedand new 
sources idendftedtpaiticularlynon-primsoiiicessiKh 
as confiBenees. radio, and TV. Others lepocted a 
problem hi finding time to partidpatB in scanning, 
writing abstracts andevahiadog abstracts. Oieper- 
son suggested diat 'ghost-writers* be emi^oyed to 
write absncis of aitides idendfied by scanners; 
anodier suggested that lead seanners* be tdendfied 
(and rewafdedD to write die nu^jority of abflrans wiUi 
assistance firom eveiyoae Identifying arddes to be 
absnaoed. Onerespoi^ent8aid,1iivolvementinthe 
scamdng jsQoess shotdd be an hit^nd part of each 
emi^oyee's not an add-on volunteer effoit.* 

Several comments indicated tension between 
mendiHS of SPEC, die finrnal lexers of die Center, 
and odier stair membef& For example, in SPEC 
member said, "I beUeve dntSPEC has demonstrated 
an unwillingness to ctMiirider a^gesdon or criti- 
cisms fitim "THENT as atttmpts to be ctusnvcdve. 
Unless SPEC df neovers som way ^ which it can 
develop objective views of infiumatkxi coming from 
die outsideuand treatdiatinfonnaUon with respect, I 
fear the effort is doomed." Anodier lespondent 
recommended hividng diose who voluntjjned to par- 
tieii»te in evaltnokMi ccmimiuee meetings to meet 
widi SPEC, a reeommendaiitm diat ai^ieared de- 
sisted to facifiate communication widi die taicani- 
zaticm. 

Discussion 

There are a number of andlluy benefits which 
accne to a continuing education organization diat 
establish^ an environmental scanning syston. Any 
gfoi^ of professionals in today's w(»kt faces infor- 
maUon omioad. Wh0e u» envircmmental scanning 
projea certainly doe& iiot expose paiticipanis to all 
the literature in d^r donudn. it does offer a system- 
atic, formal apimach to importamlitmture rehtted to 
die indi^diKd's paniculariqiecializadmi. Abhough 
this exposure is uneven in nature, it is a substantial 
and serious effon 10 deal with die issues produced by 
die process, bodi hidividually and as membes of a 
deciision-makingbody. Thearadytteal^teiequbed 
by each scanner to summarize anicles. assess diem 
wiUiin Uie context of die tvpnizatioo, 9t4 fmmiul- 
gttte Implications for die wganitation, both from 
programming and organizational perspecUves. 
sharpen professional reading ^lls and analytical 
abilities, and expand personal knowledge. As Heam 
and Heydingcr (I98S) note, "...by turning around 
ideas and challenging various perspecUves on die 
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world. Uic...cUaIogues reinforce a long lost and much 
valued Ingrcdicni (oQ thc...universily" (p. 437). The 
dialogue continues to employee satisfaction and 
growth, and thus to organitaUonal effectiveness. 

It should be noted that not all management de- 
cisions can be based upon the scanning process. In 
reality, information from the environmental scanning 
projea forms only one pan of numerous data purees 
fed into the decision-making process. As Jonsen 
(1986) argues, an understanding of the environment 
and its opportunities or threats should not dictate an 
organization's course of action. An environmental 
scanning system per st provides no "quick fix" or 
gimmick fbr managcmaiL Indeed, it requires an 
intensive amount of work by a few individuals and 
some woricby many. It is frustruing and demands the 
commiuncnt of an invaluable resource — time. 

The envtronmcnuit scanning project has had an 
impact upon the Georgia Center from several per- 
spectives. First, it has provided the Center with a 
systematic revtew or "tickler file" to reorganize pri- 
orities and issues that must be dealt with over an 
extended period of time. Second, it has provided a 
procedure by which professionals at various admin- 
istrative levels wtihin the organization and with dif- 

feiingprogtamre^xmsibili ties may makesuggestions 
to senior administrators and even debate the issues 
with them. A 

After over a ycaflf experience with the project, 
it is difficult to say if we have identified an emerging 
issue that has great threat or opp(utuntty for the 
Center. Nevertheless, the scanning system has al- 
ready forced management to deal systematically and 
cycUcaUy wiih issues raised by subordinates as well 
as peers. The issues that have been raised have 
spawned rich, thought-provolang discussions that 
likely would not have taken place without the pro- 
cess. Moreova, it has been stimulating to develop a 
new approach to planning, even though the method- 
ology still is develojung. 

The Georgia Center is fortunate to have the 
re»>iirce$ to sui^xm acomprehensive environmental 
scanning program. This does not mean thai scaled- 
down versions could not be effective in their own 
righL For instant a small staff of continuing educa- 
tors might agree to "^jecialize* in the broad tax- 
onomy Categories— political, economic, 
technological and social. RestMuces to scan and 
abstract might include the Chronicle cf Higher Edu- 
cation, adult and continuing education journals and 
newsleuers. and key publications that summarize 
trends and issues, for example. John Naisbiu's Trend 
Letter and Future Survey. Bimonthly or quarterly 
meetings to assess scanning input for organizaUonal 



implications would achieve the goal of adding a 
systcmaUc view of the external environment to the 
planning process. As Keller (1983) says. "We must 
act, doing the best we can with what we have. 
Herodotus and Thuc}-dides wrote the first histories 
without a tidy method Environmental scanning too 
should proceed regardless, adjusting regularly to new 
conditions" (p. 1S8). 
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ENVIRONMENTAL SCANNING NOTEBOOK 
Soma Possible Tlvnds That May Impaet Education 



The purpose of thi$ notebook is to sdmulate your 
tfainldog about the ftitae, TheinfoiBiaiioiiincludediii 
the notebook wiU assist yott in beatifying possible 
trends and events that may inqiact the fiuuie diiecdon 
of the organization. 

The aiticles, chaxts, graphs and lists are only meant to 
suggestpossibletret^andevents. EachEDQUEST 
team member is encouraged to identify other trends 
and events that represent tmportanc changes in the 
organization's environment 



NOTE: Miy a smaU sample of possible items are 
included in this example. Much of the material gath- 
ered and assembled for this notebook will be obtained 
ton copywrited m at erials. For this reason, the 
auihiffs could not indude as wide and extensive a 
sao^le as wooldbecoDiainediat compile imbook 
thai would be used by a^edfipplanniogteam. With 
an established environmental scanning process ongo- 
ing in an (»gaiiizaiimi ic is not difiScult to acquire a 
wealth of material for the notebook. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC ISSUES FOR THE 1990s 



The fdlowing emeii^i^ w%nk- 

Eiace and family itiuts will 
e ivatchcd dosdjr bjr demoa- 
raphets over ih* ntxl decaot 
and beyond* 

• Ycning workers will become 
scarce* and shortages of entiy- 
tevel woifctn ndlt btoomt from 
tWdespraad. Sm^oytfV wUI 
have to pay h%her entfy4evel 
wa«9 to attract flkiOed workers 
and de^nrto won cfibrt lo train 
and dcveic^ the lesi-sUlted lo 
be {ob*feady. 

• Shoitages of <iualified work- 
ers may oMsdst widi a surplus 
of uMfuaBfiedfobseaksiSf ei^W" 
dally among minorities who 
have not md weD education- 
ally, foverty among diSdftn 
curtallt edttcatkmal attainment. 
There fa growing awareness diet 
when today's first-graders reach 
adulthood they wfQ compete 
within a global labor market 
and win need biteOectuat sfcUls 
and levels of education and ilter> 
acy never demanded of Iheir 
predecessors* Mounting con* 
cams with economic competi* 
livenesi wiO therefore hiteniriff 
the national focus on childhood 
poverhr and Its effitct on future 
worfc-wroe tfualliy. 

• Employment options will 
greatly expand for older persons 



who want to work. Tlte trend 
toward utilfadng mor e eaperi - 
enced retfrtd workers in tradi* 
ticMudiy entry«tevel |obs will in- 
crease and may ease the burden 
on employers to provide reme* 
dial education In their training 
programs* 

• The schedules of American 
workers win grow more diverse 
as alternatives to the standard 
4IMmur, fhw-day worfcweeli 
emerge. Parents with pr e s c ho o l - 
ers« semire tired workers* and 
others win establish themsdves 
within varimtt labor markets ac- 
cording to work sdiedules they 
are able to Mcommodate in dwfr 
perMmalQves. 

• Gmployen wiQ gradually 
offer a brawfor anajr <^ poQdes 
pr omo tin g a "fomily mendhr 
workplace* dvild care* elder 
care* eme rge ncy "sick chiU' 
pfugrams* etc. 

• 'Two-generation geriatik;* 
familtes win increase. The rise 
in ttfe expectancy of the elderfy 
meant that imm erf the 'youi^ 
ekteify' (ptrwns In thdr $09 
and early 70s) wQI die ms e lve t 
have surviving parents at ex- 
Ire me d^Rly ages* TWo*genem 
thm geriatric fomUtes may have 
both parmts and children who 
re<{uire care. 



• 'Bhtatfonar families will 
incrme* Undocumented hnmi- 
graiUs often form fomUies and 
household* that also inchide 
cidkimi who are U.S. citieetM 
by birth*. The ^nificant pres* 
eiKe of Sttdi binatfamaJ families 
in onfeabi omnldpainies (e.g., 
Los Angeles) will complkate 
tlw foma ^ access to socnl ser* 
vices and die definition of a 

lesioeni. 

• Radal and ethnic diversifi- 
catton win expand the number 
(rf cities in whidi no one racial 
or ethnic group constitutes the 
'majoitty*^ Where such 'multi- 
pie mbioiihf^ cities now exist — 
ni Cdtfomfo and New York, for 
examplo— they foreshadow the 
kfods of poOlfcal changes that 
evolve as pluratttlet replace 
majorities* 

o Tho cons(^uences of popu* 
latfofi a^ wUI differ widely 
from pSitn to piKe. Certain 
slates* such as Arizona, receive 
influxes of retirees wim are 
i^ove average in health and pros* . 
pciilyi (Niiefs^ sudi m MwHs* 
idf^riir expeileiice prolonged out* 
flows off young adults* which 
leavsF behind oldwr (often 
poorer) retirees who gfadtmny 
^age in place.* 

Peter A. Morrison 
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Itett^ ths resttlls of ilie Crast sttr- 
vey scon • soUd indkaiion of the couB- 
oy'i cominwd commiiment to htndwtii- 
ii^ is aa ciccireak afe. it «ouid aiiQ l» 
viewid njtnt modier iltttstmion of tho 
gitti Americaii pradivity Ibriayiiif one 
tMBg wlifli doing iMilieK AtBoni voii 



of confidence in penmanship notwidi- 
s ia n ding ^wUySSpwceiBof fw p o n d em a 
with childiwi say ihey encowage ftrif 
^Miigsenitopf»»icedieirliaiidv<fiiIfig. 
and oidy S7 peiteot efKonrage dio kidi 
» liaadwite tenen or nans to Mendi 
andreiadves. • 



DEMOGRAPHIC 
FORECASTS 



by Thomas Bxser 





loft ground. EnroUneaB to 1996 and 
1997 aie expecied lO tiww sliglil in- 
creasea ireni pnur jmit 

PttMfe insdmitonf by neceaiiiy fdy 
on pn^ecdont of MMO and local po^ito- 
doot for e m o Mn w ni plaaniog. The pro- 



■ College adndniannrf discovered mar- 
kedng when d»y realized demognphics 
wai didr desdny. Tlwy saw dB coming 
decline in aadidonal college-aged stu- 
denfs and soned » redesign their pro- 
grams to anraci stpdems of all ages. 
Public colleges and univemdes. which 
account for 77 percent of all wdefgraihi- 
aie enfoHraents. wa tched their enroll* 
memi peak in 1983 at dJ in0lioii--t9 
yearssftertheendof the baby boocoin 
1964. By t9S7. enroUmenti had declined 
3 pereem. to 6.1 millioo. Since die som- 
ber of high school gnduaiea fisll hy dJ 
percent during thtt time, college acfanin- 
inmton must be doing someildng rigitt. 

Sdlt. die de m ograph ic fffeasore is re- 
lenUess. Projecdons of ondergiaduate 
enroltaneffi in public colleges and uoiver- 
stties show tn additional 3.2 percent drop 
from 1987 » I99S. widi enrottmems fall- 
ing below 5.9 million. Four-year insiini- 
dooa should lose 3. 1 percem of dieir estf- 
fflsied 1987 enrotimoits. while two-year 
tflstitttdons am projected to lose 3.4 per- 
cem. About sia in ten undetgradustes 
in public institutions attend four-year 
schools. 

^finefeen yeais after the end of the 
**by>y bust"—- a 1 2-year period of declin- 
ing births ending in 1976— collese en- 
C mifmeow Jihmild befsin ro lecovcr nome 



national trends diai potm to some relief 
from de m ograph ic piessare late in die 
1990s. If die new college mariwdng pro- 
grams remain effecdve dnough dds lean 
period, administrators can turn their at- 
lendon to replacing coUefC profcssort. 
who wilt be^ to retire in droves, by die 
late 1990$. 
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COUNTY 



TO 2010 



COMPLflECOimiY 
KGNOWCAND 

i^raoiimnc data 

■ PoiNilat^ by Race & Ssx 

■PN^CspttslncQiiii 

■ Pttsonallncofflt tqr Source 



[ GmfNoyment tqr Imtustiy 
iRirEffitiYear1970to2010 



FOREVBIY: 

■ Counly 

m Stttt md Regfwi 
USB»»i: 

■ Reghnial Market Analysis 

■ Loiqi Range Piararing 

■ l^laB ^ Location 

■ Load Ruecastlng 

■ Resnrch 



AVAOABLEIN: 

■ Prtnt 

• Roppy Disk 

■ M^netfcTape 

Forecasts and aggregations 
for special ^qsiicattons or market 
analyses also available. 

Call or write 

^^^"^ 
Wood! A Poolt iosomtea. Inc. 
i/94CohimldaRoadN.W. 
wasiiin9tofi.O.C. 20009 
332-7111 
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THE 1990 eras 
Will SHOW... 



•>tft« the iwwitirion qf 

tlmVS.lmKte»mi2» 
miilkio.Thi»g»tnof 23 

miUiooMatOpefceat 
increase over 198a The 



mediaa age of ttw poptila* 
Uoa loss from 30 in 1980 
io33nda]r.Btsiliottgb 
dm popotaiioii af a whok! 

^if9' <oino ol^ Ofe 
fn»90 tewe (lecilneil siim 
1990, while some younger 
afe irottia have ffown. 



The numhcr of peof^ie 
aged 50 to dropped as 
the small genenuioQ bore 
dunng the 19308 entered 
this age fn»tp. And the 
number of people aged 10 
to 24 fell became of die 
low btithreies of tte late 



1960iaiMleariir 1970$. But 
liio tabjMwom psnBuion 
Is now in its driidbeaiing 
yeafs. Md the nuntber of 
chikSrsR imder ap lOto 
growing. 

The aides baby boom- 
en ttmed 40 to i9M. 

geaenitai imo mkltifb. 
Dttitef ibe past tan years, 
the number of people aged 

40 to 44 grew by neartjr SO 
percent. But the 35-io-39 
age poop saw the laigest 
absoiitte inoeaae. During 
diel98Qi. ttmiitton 
people eiuei e d their 30s 
and are now poised to 
turn 40. 

The fmesR-growing age 
grains are the oldest ones. 
TIk population aged 93 to 
99 has MatiydOttMcd since 
1980. And centenarians 
grew 77 percent. The 1990 
censot will show that 
S7.000 Amerfeaas have 
reached dial miiesione. m 
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THIlSSnCEiSUS 
Wlli SHDVV... 



becon^ the teast popttioiis 
rtpon of the country. 



The pt^iorion ot ihe (m» 
growing Wcsi squeaked pasi 
that of tte %low-growing 
NimheaM daring the IVKf>». 
Overatl. scair« in the Stnith 
and the West captured nearly 



V(i percent ot' the naitcms 
ten-year pupulatmn gain. 
While ihe Midwest was the 
slowest-growing regim* u 
refnains the second most 
ptfpulcHis area in the nation. 



The itntth. with HI mtiiiim 
pet^ple in t^i. remains 
"iolidly in itr$t place. 

CaUtomta gained nma! 
petfple than any nihcr Maie — 
over 5 million since IVKO Th 
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HESTCOPYAVAIUBLE 



1990 cenwt will show that mofe 
than 29 mBHon pe0|rtt Uvt in 
die fiMst ifftnuiHtw ***** icjus 
jiid FtoffMs jilncd mot^ chiii 3 

19^1. while Ocorfia gaimd 
ow 1 nrillton. Altito fftw tte 
famst Aataf tfw IMQk iqp by 
^2 pemRL Arinn nl NevidM 
fottow* whli gtlns 0tuKMt din 

34 pCfCCIIL 

Sqim smt fai te Nontetsf 

1990 censw wtn rank M9W 
Jcney nd Nnr Yoik nmif die 
top 15 popolaioii fiiiwiL 

Atiska.Afisora.NmdL 
Kitd ^^oriitott6li|Nwky 01019 
dm 30 pomnt Ib diB prat BBO 
yraiffi fkira itara ra fin ra dw 
radra a a orhofft. Tlnra. Now 
Hiuii|Mt{liit. Cftttfpfiiiiu Now 
MoJiiooi Utah, and Ceorfbi grew 
21 Rioraf dian do tiblo dia rado^Mil 
rate. 

Tilt popiitettra tnofi of dio 
tToOT wcio vWBSc Yuynia ara 
Iowa* akiRf widi die DiiBki of 
Colombia, a 




THE 1330 eras 
WILL SHOW... 



raciai ^vcfrfty* Durotf tho 
l9tQk500A)0ie|al 
inlffaiua a year afcomifcd 
foroK-Afttiofoitr 
popot aiioo ffpwdt^ And 
rtoitt 200.000 Ulofato also 
joined our popolaiion each 
year. Meakans* RUpinoa. 
Qiiaesa. KeveaRi. and 
Vlf Diiwcie are the most 
cominra new airivato* 
Tbeie immiftaMt are the 
drivinfi foiiso bdiind the 
ehangmf racial and edinie 



GocnpoaidQn of die \^JS\i 
Ibt 1990oensra will 
coum 21 mttllm KisiMnka. 
a44 pereem incfoafo tinea 
t98aHispaakioow 
aecoiM fef over t porcosR of 
Affiericann op ftoui only d 
peicent Kn ycsa a(0i And if 
the t99^^ ceoana ondarcoonta 
tOfpanici ai die lama rata ra 
die l^cenfQi.ihe Bfom 
will fall shoR of the owe 
coiel by about I iniltioo. 

The mndier of people of 
''ttthflr** raeee tOMWlv 

Asiana. aa w«a ra Pieiflo 
IdandovOv i^^mier§ean En^Saoc 
Eskimos, and Ateoa)fiew 



diabsieicAffi^i|die t980s.ifp 
\ff dS percesn. This frowih is 
pffmarity die result of Asim 
imsuOfaiion* Now neanog 9 
fitftUQn.**odW races gained 
ra a share ^ die p^v* 
tatkn» rising finn 2 to 3 



Widi a 16 percent tncrerae. 
bla^ held on to their IZper* 
cent share of die total popu- 
lation. Thou^ whites gained 
the gfoaiesi mtmb^ of people 
(16 mitlkmk dietr 8 percent 
increase wit not enough to 
natataitt dieir shars of die total 
popotaiioii, which dropped 
from 86 to 84 percent, e 
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17J% 
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"1.8 
14.1 
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28.3 
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33.8 
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THE 1990 CfflSUS 
WIU SHOW... 



poiitan g reyih, Tcr* yw% 
3go^His the ration looked 



unpncmtentied nonmeirtv 

polinn growth — no one 

sinttctfiaied a metropolitan 
« 

revtvat Bitt during the 
t980s« meiro|X>lttan ;ireuN 



grew at nearly double the 
rate ol nonmetropoHtan 
areas. 

While no new metros 
will be added to the top 
25. rankings will change. 



The I'M) ccnmi will shtm Lik 
Angele5*Long Beach reptacrng 
New York Ctcy as the most 
populous metropotiuin arcu. L A. 
grew b}' 17 percent since I9K(>. 
while New York City grew by jum 
4 percent 

Over the decade. Los Angeles* 
Long B«di gained more people 
than any other metropolitan 
area— IJ million. Despite 
Houston's ecommtc wac:%. tliat 
area gained fully 774 .«CW people. 
Rivenide^San Bernardino, which 
borders the LA. flwtropoinsa'i 
area* rom^ in third with a gain ot 
707.000 people* 
* Among the 23 largest 
metropolitan areas. Rivenitde^San 
Bernardino has been the ^ ^xtsi 
growing«-Mip 45 percent since 
I9K0. But Phoenix tnlUw^chwci^ 
with a 43 percent gain, Dallas. 
Tampa^St Petersburg. .Hciusion. 
Atlanta, and San Diego ail grew 
by more than 25 percent in :hc 
1980s. The only losers among the 
top 25imetros were Pittsburgh. 
Detroit, and Qeveland. • 
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THf 193DCirJSUS 
Will SHOW... 



.>«ttwt the number of hoasc- 
h<rf<tegftwby ITpgncem 
dtiring the faster than 
the populotton as a %>rhote> 
Average hoasehoM size 
COTtinties to siirifik — to Z.6 
people per household in 1990. 
down from 1$ in \9m. 
The censsux wttl show thai 



one in trar touseholds is a 
person who fives aione* The 
number of single-person 
households grew 26 percent in 
the IVSOs. tn siharp contrast. 
Che number of mamecl 
couples wtih children under 
ap: 18 tn the home fell 1 
percent^he wW household 
type to decline tn number. The 
fastest-growing family type 
was families leaded by 



women with no husband presents up 36 
percent dtmng the (tecmfe. 

The number of iKmsetolders who live 
alora w wiUi unrelated people tnonfamilicN^ 
grew 29 percent tn the l9iKH. compared wtth 
a 12 percent gain for famitiri. Among 
mmfamilies. the fastest^growing houj^ehold 
type wM people living with nonrelatives. * 

Over die decade, this type of household 

» 

tncreasted by 46 percent, to 4.5 million. 
Nmfamtly households headed by men srew 
faster than dK»e heacted by women. • 
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THE 1930 CENSUS 
Will SHOW... 



>^tfiii median Iwisebirid 
tr cotro ti neariy $30,000 "^ 
2*7 p CTCCP i gyetcr ifciii ten 
Tft9s% eiflicfv ifter wj^ttsttng 
for inftftttoiL* The gitm in 
touseboM tncoim lite in 

^ Vm cemui mis forimiome 
iff ihe pnwm year. 



the decade moit than made 
up for an 8 pcfceni dn^ 
between 1980 md 1981. But 
these tnccmie gains have not 
been shated equally by ail 
age gioupSb 

The number of house* 
holders underage 25 felt by 
30 percent ihtftegdw t980s 
as tlie baby*bttst generation 
entered aibitttioo^ The 



nmiian hcmsehold tnmme of 
this age group also felL to 
justS{7.400tn 198^10 
percent less than in 1979. 
after adjusting for inflation* 
This median is now just 7 
peivent greato* than that of 
elderly householcters. Ten 
years earlier* it was 35 
percent greater* 

The number of house- 



holds hea^ by people aged Z5 to 34- 
grew 15 peicmt dnn tl» last census. Ti* 
median ii^cme of this group just kept 
^ee with UiflMitm. 

Rairid growth in the number of middl . 
aged heusetoldeis ne«rtng their peak 
earning years boosted overall median 
household income in the t980s. 
Kottsehcritbfs aged35 to44 have the 
second highest median iKcmie. neariy 
S40.000 m 1989. During the 1980s, the 
number of households in this segment 
grew by 51 percent Householders aget; 
45 to 54 have the highest median 
income — ^$42,200 in 1989. nearly 5 
permupeaterthanm 1979. after 
adjumng fnr inllatiiMu 

Tlfe munber of householders af ed 55 
to 64 is itown 2 p ercen t since chc last 
census. The metfian income of (his grour 
also fiell 2 p er c e n t over the decade. The 
treiuf toward early retirement is behmd 
this if^cnne decliiw. 

Hmiseholders aged 65 and older 
enjoyed the greater economic gains 
during the {980s. Iimeases in Social 
Security ami tii pension |»nictpation - 
contributi»l to this group's 14 percent 
income gain* • 
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10.122 SIO 10.982 580 -7.8 

16.388 75.4 1Z112 849 35.1 

14.6X1 77.8 8.446 64.8 74.0 

8.175 70.8 6.918 59.0 327 

3.020 442 4.624 412 -37.4 

1274 7.4 1243 IT 14 



THE 1990 CfflSilS 
Will SJiOW... 



women «coiifltln8 for 
alfw^dOpctceniof tabor 
fchte growth since 1990. 
Today. fvAly 58 potent of 
womeii ami 73 percem of 
fucfi aged 16 Of older atte 
in the labor force. 
OveratL die nation s 



wodc for» grew by 17 
pemem since t9ftO. But 
ciumgtng demographics 
combined with shifting 
labor fofce pantctf^ion 
rates resulted in a sharp 
decline in the nipnber of 
oury^ievet wofters and a 
decrease in the mmt 
eitperienced wcwkoi* 
There arc 13 percent 



fewer men aged 16 to 24 
in the labor force and 9 
peicent fewer ivomcn. In 
contrasL tte number of 
workers aged 25 to 34 
grew by 19 percent ammg 
men and ?S pettem among 
women. 

The ^tng of the baby' 

boomers piodiiced 
dramatic growth in the 



number of workers aged, 
35 to 44. Over it^ decade, 
the number of men aged 
35 to 44 tit the labor force 
rose by netf iy 50 percent. 
As the labor force pant* 
ctpaiion rate for women 
^ed 35 to 44 leaped from 
^ to 78 percent, this 
group experienced a 74 
percent numeriral 
increase. 

The number of wi>men 
aged 55 to 64 who work 
dropped by fully 57 
percoit since 1980. and the 
number of men in Uits age 
group who work dropped 
by 1 1 pcfcenL Although 
tabor force panicipatton 
rates for women aged 5? to 
64 rose slightly dunng the 
1980s, men'!i niie% fell 
becaitse of early retirt- 
mem. That drop* combined 
with a smaller population 
in this age group, is behind 
the decline in the exper- 
ienced work torcc. • 
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THE 1390 mSUS 
WIU SHOW... 



,^lhtf the tetdfaij edge of 
Che btby boom— ww aged 
33io44~inhetmi$i 
educated genenidon evcr» 
One tfi four his compieied 
ai least fcur yean of 
cpltege. YouD^r men* 
aged 25 CO 34. are now 
tess likeiy to have 



compieied four yean of 
college than were the baby 
bocftiers ten years ago. 
The hi^ cost of edi^um 
Rtty be pushing young 
aduitsoui of college and 
into die work force. 

One m five Americans 
has Gompleced at Imt four 
years d'coltege^ itp from 
one bi sia ten years ^o. 
But yott won*t be able to 



make dits COTiparison 

t^gUie 1990censtts« 

That*s because diis census 

will ask for d)e education* 

at degrees people have 

eanmL rather dwi die 

numbo'of years of school 

d^ have cOTipleted.* 

Becattise not everyone wto 

•Sff Thf {i90Cens$$s 
QitMiam^r Amettean • 
Demographics* Apnl 1989^ 
pane 24. 



completes four yeaia of 
^lege geo a degree, die 
share wlw graduase from 
college wilt be ioww than 
the share who have 
a nendcd coK^fo far at least 
four years. The 1990 census 
will show dial nearly 19 
potmt of Americatts have 

least a badietor^s dqpm. 

The census win also 
show that the educadonal 
gap between men and 
womeai is nairewing. 
Among people aged 45 co 
54. die share of men with 
college degrees is lOper* 
centi^ points higher than 
die share of women. But 
among people aged 25 to 
34« die diffa^iKe ts less 
dm t percentage point 
While die share of young 
men widi foftff or more 
years of college dropped 
since 1980. die share of 
young women widi four or 
more years of college 
gi«w. • 
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Hispanics 

The Elusive Decade of Hispanics 

Tht Mtami-^Msed Cuban AmtrtamSmuMlCwmdiJiK^ has inMishtd a 

and outaams that shaped thg Hispanic-American commaMtf during ike 19S0i. 
FoUomngvesome Mgfdigias/rwntherepon. 



The Docade of HSspanies 

DisingiJiB l98Qsiliei;.S.IfiipaRic 
popalaiiaDieaclxedtfie 20 miOioQ marie 
His metfte WIS qniek » reeognte the 

wem "tfiseovefetf* in ite 1980s and tlie 



tte 1980$ icfieoetf tiidr desiie to bs- 
eomeacthe pteycn in Uie U^. plml- 
istic sodccjr and to paRicipate fidl;^ in 
ihs ''Ameifcao Dicam." AIilioi«li tte 
lowtofcip dealt wiih § wide rti^ of 
Mw c ciM , a ncwMi p n wis focused most 



geaexaipttbUc WIS amazed that a vinii- • nroBglyoaemployroew.edgcatioa.ihe 
ally ignored groop suddenly had be- ' premvaiioo of die f&fwiic fceriage 
come il» nation's fiMtot-giowisg mi- I eulual vtluei. and a qnesi fir 
noriiy. ; equiable political repre»ntatioo. 

So widespread and toquem wit : _ 
the mMfiacovenfe dial the potod was ^ Numpors 
dnbbcd nhe decade of die Hispaiics.'' i In less dan a decade die Hiqnnie 
and It was aaddpaied dm ffispanica j pocemage of die total U^.populaiioo 
would trim the tqiponnnfiy to turn dieir ; ^ perectt to 8.1 petencL 

aaabenhaoe^niablepel&falempew. Bwwwa 1980 and 1988 Kbpaalea 
annent and fall pudcfpadoii in the > fl^wfeflMtf • 3W percent growth raw 
oatte's ndiL eeononte and ednea* caBpind(oaB8p«eimgmil<fo^ 
tionallife. j lute growdi rue. Tlie namheis in- 

Bnt Hispanies did not roo«e as t creased fitom I4J mSfion in 1980 o 
mpidiy as ooside obser«as had pre- ! ^^A mfflion in 1988. In face Hispanics 
dlciBd.Unitedbya common langBage beewdmnacioii'ssecoadlafgeBedi- 
andbytheiriooainnadonsdiaiwere nkAadai minority, smpassed only by 
eelooind by Spahi. Hisptsnies are dl- ^ * ' 
vided by coonsy of osigte. die fceeacy 
andnaooBofdielraiByiBto&je mailed 
States, ace. age. dasa. and die legieas 
of die United Stan ia whicfa diey live. 

TlieiBdiniaiiLniiajaiinnMifitlwyi^lft 

in die eariy yean of dm decade die 
poops were sdO developing a coUee- 
dve awareness of dnnse* ts 81 "Hii- 
panf^A^Itwasaocmadmiaoerpmof 
dVi 1980sdi8tdieirteadereh^b4Biao 
frjcnsenanaiiooitillspiaieafeadaaad 
BiseriMslyconsiderdiepoiBttdalbese- 
dt diM ccvjld be derived from die 
nation's Laipcnmg interest in fCipinic 

The dosing of die decade offere an 
oppoRonity to look back. Did "die dec- 
ade of tetanies'' fidl&l its promise? 
What was set in moiioa? Where did it 
fall shoit of exp e ctation s? What was 
achieved? Whit lies ahead? 



Th» Gains 

. • ^liiieal representatioau The 



decad e praved (hat Kispanics are 'ac- 
tively seekiBy wf dowly gainii^ po> 
lUcal repRaenate In 1984 die 
ber of HlspM^ eleeied olfSeials in die 
naiioo was 3.128: by 1988 dnt flguie 
had inawued by apprexenately 7 per- 
cem, io $360. However, those 3 J60 
Hispanic decBKt of&als Moamed (0 
tessiban 1 ptipenn rf *lf ff s tfffT 'f gle cttd 
offieials.firbelow die8.1 percent of ihe 
total popoteite dm ffispmics consd- 

By 19W— 

- 230 Klqnnics were mayois 

• 1.425 were coomy and municipal 
ofRdals 

• IW were state i^blators 

• l2iS were edncadon or school 
board oCOelati. aid 

• 11 were US. re^esentaUves 
Hispanic influence has also been 

leflected in die t^ipf^iHmeni of seveial 
HIsp i nic f to hi^i-tevel government 
poAkm, for example. LaiBO Civizos 
as UJ. SecreiKy of Edueadon. and 
ManaetLoifBi asU3. Secretao* of the 
Interior. 

'Economic Oaf ns. Someeconomic 



were eneoongidg. br4980. only 2.3 
pereem of Hi^aaie households quaii- 
ffedMallbienLBy 1986 diai figure had 
<|aadtaptod.ieaehteg9J;peRettLlttgher 
dam die black f^me of 6u9 peteent. and 



Hispanic Elected Officiais 

l^HmttmrofHIspm'c EtBCtad OfSda^ 



What Did Hispanics 
Expect? 

The issues puisued by Hispanics in 
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SooraK Th« Cuhm Aamiem Ktaodii CoaneiL Ine« Th* Bbuim Decadt cfHiipames 1 
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Black America 



I 



inexorable majch tb Uie new age. I lodes. Wacks wiU comimie lo fed the , in soci«y. The middle .class wanu a 
However.bydemamiingaiaiblack ! Ihismiiioa of aying to assimilate iwpt j smicniied wty lo share alem and ad- 
consumeosiibsciibeiowhiteptodtcts. ! society whose mainsueasn widens, : vantage with those tess fommaie who 
white value* and white cuitmB by Pw- ' shrinksorisTOliiecwIbyawonlfiom » a» of their femiiies and group, and u> 

chasing prodiicistiwdefinewhitBatti. j oursponsor.- j 

1 still'segrepied cities. Children and 

- '■ ^jtn^aifaitaoftndoMihavethebenefii 

I of an extended family, widi senion or 

' elders who can shait wisdom, and prac* 

tical raonsel with them. Tar too many 

I women, who are not inhemnily twabte 

to catse families by any means, lack the 



Toward An Afrfean-Amarlean Agenda: An Inward Look 

Dr. Rwmna Hoage Edelin 
Preftdctt and Chi^Exeeuav§ Offiar 
Nadomd Urbm Coatttion 



While domestic demographic pro- 
jecomisdifl'er.ihereisnoqttestion about 
the facts that the number of workers 
available lo the \SJS. work foice is in 



realized, we ttmi want awl decide to 
make dte most of betog Afitean in 
Amenca. This key decision ean be a 



tairong economic infrasmmiire can be support netwwfc of male and female 

family and friends who are always 
needed to telp in die laisiDg of children 
as pan of a social or eaUural group. 

How can we easaxt that systemic 
racism will be loocanty to beconttttued 
m tte 1990s7 When weimderstand what 
it meai» to be equal » m^ ourselves 
Agenittaihat«ttre»whatwei»ed ' the pevfea and unlimitml equals of any 

group, to rqiain connd and power over 



sham decline. T!iat is to say. we already ' compeUingcnativedalteageresiiIibig ' 

know there wiU be a labor shonage in mpcnear TuaUtyifwepio^undBr- ! 

thenexicennnr.thatiheneedfte'higher siandourtiSsibitiiiesandwwkioiMher ; 

educaiimalandnchnologicalexpenise toward achieving diem, 
of that work fon» has increased dm- 

madcallyaitfiesnteiimetbatdtepfepa- or should have Gram the external or 

rattoo in mailwmaiics and science of all larger society indt^ impacting puhBc 

American high school graduates has policy at Ute state and locai as weO as 

declined alarmingly, rdadve to odier federal levels, panieulariy in areas re- 

sutdenn in the global ecmiomy; that lated to ending our segte ptton fir om 

cMldrBtt of color have been under-pre- capital, and ending dimromon ia 

pasedatan unconscionable level and u> housing, emptoynwm. educauon . and 

a «tally unacopcible d^ree. panicu- the cnmmal justice system. Renewed 



tvly in die technology fields: and 
diaL when we add women, who are also 
underprepared in die technical Gelds. 10 
the pool of available workers, the per- 
centage ot potential workers ret^utring 
great ini^stmeni in their talent and 
knowledge approaches 85 p«tceot. 
Racism, classism, and sexism muse net 



donands for repanitions and r esi s t a nce 
wtdi respect to Rragan Cmmroll^adtt 
in afTumauve action affecting mnploy- 
ment opponucity and ecommiie devd> 
opmem are Uw clear prioritKS. 



our lives and destines a»l those of our 
children— ^hen we have chosen to 
redevelop ouiselves and our culture, 
then die costs of insdtotionalized dis- 
csiinination against us will be too high 
inAmeriGa.AsuccessfolcuhuiaJ offen- 
sive—which wtmid umte us and coordi • 
ntie and feeits our Ie»lership: create 
markets, bi^iessesandjote: reestablish 
mastery in laming and matenatty 
chaoee the lives of our poor, near-poor, 
and mkfaiie classes so that our group 
substantiafly othames die producuvm* 



Alt die research conoborates our 
experience that isolanon of pans of our j and ctmipeddveness of Uiis nation- 
group, such as "dropouts.'* **ttnwed 1 will enasediat the "old. lirai baggage 
continue 10 piwem the devctopmem of teen$."**leamingdisaWed.'* children, or j of ncial diaaimtntiiwi and bigotr> " 
a solid Amcfican work force, if eco- • "senile" senior citizcTS only increase j most be discarded «> the way from the 
comic op p ortun ity andastablestiwhttd - Uieir inability to function producthnly ; t980s to die new miilenium. 
of living are to remain all-imponam to 



ERiCT 



Despite lite range of per«>nal fee)- 
tngs and optnKm m matters or mce. 
there have been ^bstanttil changes in 
the status of African Americans over the 
past SO years, due lo systemic public 
and private responses lo the need u> 
develop America's human capital. We 
want 10 press such changes much fur- 
tter* to their conclusion: to the perfca 
and unlimtied equality of the African- 
American, and of och^ people of color. 

Before cultural renewal can unfold, 
before edt^cation can lead our group 
back to its an^soal mastery tn learning* 
before the development of a self-sus* 



' Mean Family Income: 
Sefeeted Years 

(t988S) 

Median Familv income 

Black While B/W B/W 



AggrcfSie* 
Cap 



1988 


SI9.329 


SI3.9I5 


J7.0 


St4.586 


SI 1 1 Button 


1987 


19 '68 


J3.7y 


56.8 


UJ57 


107 Billion 


im 


I9.0t 


53.a$ 


57.1 


I4.25* 


(04 BtlliOR 


1985 


I8.4SS 


}2.0St 


57.6 


t3J96 


99 Billion 


1982 


16.670 


30.161 


5S.3 


1 3.491 


91 BUIion 


i98U 


IS. 196 


3I.-U7 


57.9 


13.251 


83BUtion 


t97S 


I9.7J9 


33.317 


59.2 


13.588 


SOBiilten 


1970 


19.144 


3tJ09 


6tJ 


12.065 


61 BilUen 



•EQuaii iNtean White Familv Income - Nfean Black Family tneomei x Number of 
Stack Faintftei 

Source: U S t)epanme«i of Commerce, Bureau of ihe Census^ tVfOf^ iftcofte and 
Pa^trfv Status tn /OV. Table ^ Caioilaiionj of affrefaies and f am done author 
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Separate but equal aD over again 



In Louisiana, a court battle 
over desegregating the 
state's public coHeges tm 
raised radal passions 

KiftBeuwttqrmboIifesboibtllt 
SMeenandtteftOtiftsrite 

Kitt eoOm wad tmh 
mmh, the Mttiar »om »hir 
Orfana w etetcd proidcat oftfat 
26»0Q(Miiem^ stvdem bo^ at 
Lonisiam Sln» Uohwnitjr ia Bmm 
Ro«|t ^ one of the buiett aaf|fn» 
m tte icbpon hiRaiy. BaaMl ii 
oaear«Btr im biwk ftatem it 
LSU. iht mifni fltuhip uBhoilty. 
HsMlNiadLSVm 

ly blMksefaQoai fbr 

«oo». Bui rinn his frMttnaa . , 

wbm bt iMRMri thai tSCn Abm^ 



eatead jMMte smaB aad Im 

;nroa let a ji^ of reality from Oar 
Oiiiu'*hattjfii 

Naarfy (bar daeadei after ttai UJL 
deeiantf 



o itt Tnii li t i in aiwl tbraoib- 
otttUw South inniinilaneiyter 
mad. Uk jear. a federal cm ia 
New OricMi ocrfsrad '-ffufma to 
oike sweeping stem to e&ninate the 
"ladaifdauOaWfitr oTte l9coi- 
kfq and mtimriOes. Enreaoeitf is 

at least 90 pcrat black at fbor of 
ttes^oois, «h9a«hite8iaainiip74 
perant 10 92 pereem of die mtdam 
bodte at 14 oTtha others. 

The coon caQed for Looisiaiia to 
noft Urn fomoiiv boaids of Ha 
Unwseparata uai > aiiU| lywuifc ip. 
uuding pmrtwiiiiiMft y biack Sooth- 
em U ni wer sity, iNdch baa three cam- 
P«ef aw d t4M m ^tsm.'U 
reqahned afiianuivMet 

stoos poikka ic both btaak 

white schoofa^eitroilmentccifiiiis to 
prevent tht **ffitlttr of stadeMs to 
sanefiee saboitt aad the asriBr oT 
tha LSU aad Southern lav schools. 
bothtowedtoBantt Rooft. 

QMn^appMntt^TlieniUiii; the 
tetest ttt» « a cna first biottfht by 
the C7^ Jtwiee OepaRBMBt io I9T4, 
hat raised iaipoftam kfal issaes that 
maf uitimstdy bo decided by tba 
Suprane Court. Most $tatet do more 
(ban •boUsblefmlscfrefation in their 
eolleget aad univenidai? And. If so. 
what must they do? The Looismia 
> cottid affen dcMfregaiim pians 



^ if L 




way throughout the South anrf 
in bonier states sudi as Maryland. 
The Hifh Crart recenily agreed to 
fwtev an Oidahoma case tnvdvmg 
rimilar issues ip etesneniaiy asd see- 
Mdaiy edttcattou* 

lo l ^ witiaiti . the court's order 
has also ifsiced an educattmal and 
priitfcal contre ^e isy fraught with 
irony. The Tour predominantly 
hlsch pubfo coUefes want to keep 
things as they are n ow s od so do 
many btadic oKhicaic^v» who are to 
the unusual pesitfon of supporting 
puMkiy fofided segre^ed fchoob. 
BN^ conifmst, the Lou^na chapter 
or tlm National Associaifon for tte 
Advaneement of Colored People 
(NAACP) agrees with the court. 



Two of thi» stti^a top oOdalsL hoih 
DcsnoenBSp are simUaily divided 
Oovarsor Charles **Buddy** 
Roener wami ona qnweoi white 
Any. Oen. WitHam Ouste. Jr.. 



Mnjr tomsim of Louimna's 
ciWI-righn eomniumfy^ which, has 
straggled fornearly two decadciio 
tottfiito the stairs puhtfe ooUeges 
and t udnjiiUcs. are enraged. •^Wc 
^yted to end separate hisck 
sehooiik and now ttey want $epo* 
rue htedt ccdteges.*^ says Raphael 
Cassiam 'r^ cocbainnan of the 
Otisetts* Committee for Equity snd 
Eacett c ws e in Louisiaoa's Umverst* 



tics* 



'\<% sepofite^-cquat all over 
Rmert Richardson, presi- 
he Looisiai 



sna NAACP, calls 



Soofh em O nfirerstty*s resistance 
**enibaiiaaiing»** 

The cont r over sy in Louisiana 
conwsat a time when student inter* 
est hi Uaek e^tegcs oadonwide is 
riihip. EnroUmeni at tlw nations 87 
puhfao aad ptivaio Uaek schools has 
jumped 10 pereeat this year. That is 
due; hi pait» to an increase in the 
mumriiy pqKdatlon*»and also to a 
rassenment ^ some blades of the 
imriia of inti^ratiotto especially in 
higher edueadoo. Predcminancty 
black coUefcs enrell 20 percent of 
the nation's black studenu but 
award 40 percent of the hscbelor's 
degrees earMd by blacks. 

Sttppofters of Louisiana's btsck 
collegeSa rcReeting similar sentt* 
mencs elsewhere, contend thit the 
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Study: Bill falls due for poor kids 

Future costs 
TviU be great; 
report warm 

ayJMf fGots 
USATOOAY 



tisMi OM of fiwr ftor ttt 



of poor ateto th^ tt 
fiottUft iMiiv fte ptfvMif 

cyt N WoBii Ci Bcr ftr 
OUT adfc*jig>f Tlm S«itS% 

HI VflO ^ PPQP 



Poverty's youngest victims 
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IfltO 
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1919 pfMix pmrtf iffitt 
I9J99 fir ft turn ^ dM 
ssttre flr ft (tattir ^ >tar« 
tft att. aj ottBioB 

ihffrt to po wK 13 

ftppftOftft CftM ( 

mjf$ J mm W ot 9m'C» 
dfvm Prtw at ft a± Ti a itM» 
tog iM i rt jpi^ ^t ••y 

ttSCBft^lB^ {9 sift CBQOfl^l^'^ 

Yoasf cMltf m ar* (ftt 
USAH 
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be poor (( 


>iimtmi»i 
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GMktoHi fci 








S4.0 


19.9 3&9 





tori 

V . ttton "ttey «arl& te 
OiflttombifiiiitfM'ftEBtfidL* 

MMl Clllkl CWt tl^p ^ 



youaf 

tftws fidli ftBtf povltoM ^ 

MMT Ctokt CWl^ llStSBpIO)^ 

mtm isjtuftocft; tirortfftiite 
^mmof, edftCftHwi fta d >d6 
uftiHim ntonm pniipftiisi to 



<rf ft mto^irt 

q«M witoto« M>tetorftli» 

in^poor torn ' * 

^ Bootttft^ spcaaiof on 
ff fiftdi StoiT acto oifter 9««|rBiiB 



tft)r iiiyto& Hift tocK 
^Mipiw ton lifttf of poor 

CtotofOB tow OlflSMtf C3toO& 

» 9I porc ffig fitvft ftc looi 
oQft ^puiitlafipftreni> 
^ » O to y a pt maa aro tn 
toimltoo cftof toy itopssocnt on 

ttototto tfcgytt s toft tow 
potoc* soft Oftmiiptf'. wito 
flt^et ft tilflier miafmufii 
wiftft. (fts omiB ftoft oev 
talto pro^mm will 1)^9 roih 
cuopoortttok 

""Vft*^ M^octctf Uio |ntto» 
Ifm tor ft tfftcodOL** ho sort. 
"IMC ROW wo*nD tocusiof on tL'^ 





ftmlraiftfMC4 

i ftm fifto iftMf Itoft ft t4«Daai 
II oMi ton inMMft 199 mr n 
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ation prepares 
for loss of jobs 
in defense industry 



By ieutt INMtate 

tfmr 



The tl jL wconotttf cm Ahmli tariff cflti to 
mUIlarf fpfodbif vHtotfl urtoa dutrng^, 
mmniM «y> atthon^ for i wMIc at teit>' 
of tboamufi of Amtrteiv vflt ton iMr 

That wtU tappM mottlf bteaow mfWaiy 
$p«xSof wiO shrtftk fasttr (tea Ite drlltaa 
stctw eaa npiad ta tala op (te stack. 

Bjf fMst 0tliiialfi^ Ula pftwc9 coaM test* 
poranlf idta ap to ItMLOOa pnpfa a jav is 
!&a f SMl moil af them fiidMrficl&QaitlMi 
mitltary wiica agaiatt thite wtnkm ar hrid 
off 11 waapoQi plaoti; wUeh walil thaa fa 
unmacL 

THa propoiod railtanP cal» soma callfht 
far radaettooa of mora thai not hUtloa a 



Evra'tMha o^adntmoat to ba foot* 
wg teMia neart^toote. thtf sttO t^ltel 

im MUL irtMra Ooooral Oyaamlci Corp. 
opraaa laa oaijr iwa lacwnaanD prone* 
Inf liaka ta tha Uiattad Slalaa 

Tha Army telcadi to aadi taak proctefloa la 
igtllfiprthaftm ttmtitacaltorld Wtolt 
wmmmttm^mm tf sacbplaaitathramhi 
Related thta O m m l Dfmtila to> 

ste^ SIM UM ft «n ha?a to 

tc to tttk tflflrioa 

■ ■ wUdi aavtafa 7*390 paiH 
pta ^ draim aa a a•^ 
work of prima M^pttm that oioplof 



chaal W» wyuun a vlaa prmMaf af Oaawat 



"What can you do 
with a tank factoiyr* 



But it wooHcaflfr froBtteattmistw* 
st«nifletBt «aya 

Navfr btfon OB tt» «f9 of t majorratfie' 
cfoa fett Uit nftiteir rtptoMM •» naO • 
Torttoa «f tte mioaal •cnMnqR L«i ttM f 
pereeat of tte tetti wnftli owM te tto w> 
tf0s last ysar. 

Ata rewm. tta eutt ae t •flt iun a lj m m 
up ia Ow KatMea that 

NtvaitMaa^ Ihia if tka HtfMi« AM at* 
tempt lo tteiok iBtUtinr ipaiiki at • Una 
of stanibb aconomiu graailli>-» 
weapoot tetorfaa aatf Mr 
rtaOf omM Cor cMSaa pradlRtlaa 

Tha ent^aeha ottgM ba haitf lo fpot is Ibt 
natloaal itaifMeik bat bi a waafc aeaaaay 

•--T TmM rtwitilTiiti tn wihia hi ffia 

eariyllNiL 

"ProbaMf. tba vaaknaa ta Iba acawnr 
today baa aanaibfog t» 4» wtib tba Mab«^ 
io tfeleaaa xpaadbif that baa abaady takaa 
placi;'' aatf Hobnt (Maas^ ddal tewe> 
IBM at GeidBWt Saeba A Ook. 
• "Bnt to reallf take a flMfabanuiMT ts tba 
eeooorey, foo wooM OMd eotbaefca far bi(i« 



"Toa can mala liaulMi nd baavy < 
u a ^a i ^ a Qiitpwwiii^ tal Cktaipffiir lAraad^ 

fBva wofb to wnnwrt tban faGtortan tboB 
wan ba«a Bp attaraativa bat la Hw ttan 

SbB gar ftMasa turn tarUaf dtlia aatf 

Wm 

ipaaiflaf bi< 
Aptf a CBtiteBb bi odlttai^ 1 

I Ibat aflast mtlllm a( BvwL 



laaoamof 
Joba nd trateiag far biacba aai oOait wb» 
m baas aadtrrapiaaaatad tat Iba cfvUiaa 




' anafcoia aadi acdlitary 
raooaiak lihoiMoflaa ollaa pay oMwa ttn cl» 
vtilio fmptayant aa iha adUlary f^frtfk 
mtght lo«ar thaaalimi wafa JavaL 

a e«ttr ol aimi ra» 



atarafod ISW a year ta Iffn or IS 
tttettoaatr^ 
aecordlfig to a ( 



Bfora ptatttf^» a calhaek ia aaUiiar 
9«idtaf «a^ hrtef UfUy skttlod paopia ta 
thadrttlaamdor. 

Ihbty ptmat of (ha aailaali foffaooro 
lad arfatflM «wfc 00 aiflltarr prolf^ aad 
soma oaold hafrood la dovotop dhrtttao prai^ 
oeti^ sold Lloyd Onmai^ aa ocooofftist tt tlw 



Military spending 

48% 



40 



spsfidingasa 
**^fiattefial 




'IV *» « TO ao *90 
^ Rgiima far miSrafy ^iMdiAg ana 
eateuiatad io fiooal yaaroi wNoh 
ondSapt 301 <^ figiima ara 
cafctftfadf 



CMffond^aTTaiaa 
mtto tMooGSMlta r aear dofn " bo ut± 
^'Wa hifatfid fiNi haria tachBolo)y» sod 
wflfethalhoadslait if vahod applied enoagh 
iiUfaoartiniirtroi hiwilmj filiiK to^volop- 
taf Oia l acord g a t ho a M olr o ft «a would be 



snakat VCR't today, 
hoaofila or d nwhocto , (he 
mm la cht view or 
ad pBttltrtai» art r«toor« 



that make taaks or fighter 
wW aood to ho overiiauied 



to 
wtfiha 



taaiwa 
* Oia 



afll tta tt& eeoaooiy la the 
sh^Kod hy tko fadoral formmtat't 
br ipoaftw ^ '*poaoa dividend.^ 
thtoimaoof' 



boZt 



woaMamttasatfagif^ thamiU- 
tamdtoathahadfaideflctt, in (he 
Arte loaar doBoit omas less govm- 
raofofaadtkailoirvtattrest rotes 
foraavyoaa 

itKa t» to $pend mueh 
p ^m^ ^laifeL 

Oroof propoacala of fmdfot catting 
that tta 8oUoa*o dettrtM^ttnt 
aad hrid^ valv aod sewer sys- 
oat traarit flitko ccmpa* 
rdtetaat to holld new factories, no 
Imw law latarest rates might bo. 
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ScSmi MbiitDf ifltf 1hi 

SI tsiiy of ttatntiQCi 
HicawliiiQiMW 

(TOup^ editor, flbtor, 

- « - - 



Where CO^ bio-tech, th^ Miof empires, anewkriowledge 
explosion aand mti-knouiedge rmcUork a yomth-heovy 
tiiirdw(nidaMgr(^fing first mrld aw 




ByEariWFodl 




T THE MOMEJrr IT*S THE OlAY 

Nintfen Nobody's cidofcd then 
in. But fverywhert you look 
iomt eolomnitt or HiOOO^BU* 
hour fdvimr ci^ fmbntriiSsti it 
bcsiMy trjinf to paint ift detaSo 



III abnost wwry presktenttftl 

fontt ministin^ latoUi^^net 
hftdqpiftgf ti corporatt board 
tiNhiii tawfci iftofitiffff amctatfeiiii wfni iiivwt* 
retat bouM tlw wir year and now decade are 
briiigbv m a qmit of i^amdiqi abiad The habi^ 
al gr^nboi^m of govenuMitt aiv pi^yff^ ant» 

Not to be l^behbiA leCa M Jt»t aa bnfih^ 
bitf ttaectaifB^aturtim ii«>a hiwiad fai the 3te 
and the itait of tbe next mfltouthQu. 

Obvfouily whatf)i of primary bnpoitanee to ttdi 
of you ia thiA you and your fimiQy aurvfv^ 
profTBSB^ anl km a tew thinga in the rnttheom- 
teg deca d e. And that rwpdro that ttehoroe^a^ 
nd tti apeciaa 8urvhie» and exp^ioKe gradual 
ntber tl^ mfiod diaiq^e on fto suHim 
sMta of atmoqihm. So tfw chief tviihf^^ 

dee hntabouto needa to pA into pr«ct':e tiiiat a 
m^jfofi^ of ito aduito prri»Uy uml^^tofH^ 
more tfmightftd momenta, lliat'^ popidation eon* 
trot« COg control, nod-toss and fuvst-tats control, 
drug-use controi* living-on*credit control-*»in 
sh»t sdf-cmtroi AU of It simple: none of it easy 

Next, to c(4or In t he "SOa ami beyond, avoid both 
roM^dored glassei and glomn*sndHloom ibrit 
gtsssea and do what stfrhitocts and fashion design* 
em do: Ihsy ottenthm to bi»th the hi^^tory hooks and 
the tnnovatom. We'rt? ^nfcly fniHi 1!SI4, sis events in 
Moj^cmi' and RastiTn Ettmpe <iho\%; and heading 
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fbr 2KfL, M miny of the innovations HI ll*t in a 
isSmSii lacBe^ Bst Mbni Jotning the sbotututt* 
vlio litv>a piVRntitRly pradaimed the End of His- 
torjt tht End tt th« Engfidi Novel or the End ol 
the DeuMwintfe Pkesldenqr in recvnt months, re* 
nmsdier Mo other dtics: ISlftand 184& 

The genii who nn the Congress of Vtvnna ir 
ISIS imC qoI^ put Eunqie back into shape after 
Napoieon two rou gh sho d through it. the>' pa\-ed 
tht toy fbr tiM return of consovatiye monarchy in 
tht of Iht unarttOv FVndi Re%-dution. Na- 
poteli pemtrmkff pngnm, mi his imperisi 0- 
nsl ehapto: In 1848, the rigidity brought on by 
thtt reatmtfoo of nionardijr oune widely unglu^ 
in an iqKurpi (if Solidirtty*IIke piifiuiar unrwt that 
wnpL &trafie. fkA that puA fbr ikee institutions 
fiBded— or rathv whnmsed to reappear, nponut- 
ieafltn hi ^awfean abolitionism. Russia's i^ing of 
serfii. Gandhism in India ami South Africa, the 
lfl9 and 1989 Chinese student protests. 1956 
Hungarian revoMioa. t!t68 Prague Stirinir. UtTiu 
80 Gdansk sh^ityvd u^i^i^ and I989*!i rionnno 
nm of protest throi^h Moscow's inner and outer 
tmpim, dfowd^ at BerBn's modem H-ali of Jen- 
chow 

If thoe arelesam fwthe "SOf in thb orernron* 
dmed history me is ttet Cl^*s younger gener- 
atkm HiO be heard ftiwn again. The Uhentiton that 
Deng started and stopped is m^er yet. A -it*- 
ondt somewhat oppMite» prohabiiity that the 
greal popotar oitibitrn in Eastern Eurn|>e mlU 
Uke 1848e settle Into something less lihet aeed. 
WhaCa likely la a scenario in which Hunc»ry. 
Poland, East Germany, and Csechoistovakia Ke- 
cwne ecommitoilty as9ociale<l uiih the VV«*-it 
European market while rematninte, Uke Fmlnrtfl. 
prrfitieally and milftarily respectful i)f M 



I 



W» Bi-ii^ in a heady perhwl ihmH r»nrn 
gM to Me Ml empirr imf^kde. Thf Human. Otio- 
nwn. Mofiu). BiitMw tnd RNtiqnirtie cmirinm —to 
mime • <;eir— died about » ^-fy » a VSignenan 
^•Itrana But thtm on cameir ftr all the wnrid to 
?••«, was tl« Ibtmanov empbe. turned Into a con* 
pidmorate Iqr Statin, being cfemembmd in 
f iine. Proof of the power of gMnt kntm icd^ aiitl 
' tiie aspirstions of average pe^. But «e shouldnit 
. rxaggeratt what is abvady extraordinary into 
. tftfl|iLHiitoiyha»nnlhmimipentHL 

Now: aa prmiiMd. hcre'^ a minellaneoos mte of 
infloiaiiona and poUlkal and eeonondr |>ro^>ab^li• 
tte» fa;tb t ton^ decadef. Jf» punioaety un- 
metbotfieat, intended to prandn ttdnking mm res- 
torect Noetndamua, Vitu^ (or. 

• The Uo-engfneerfaig of plants to make more 
effietent food-frodueCion uae of the aun'a energy 
through photosjTjihejila. A!ao, further genetic 
engineering to add nttrogen-flbdngrcwtii loan ar- 

: f^ervegetableaadlhdtplnla^allowfngtbemto 
I ptftiaasrieif-feitiBivaa the legTO plants (peaa, 
j be ma>le nti!a)dfl>.aologirtaareabiead> ««'orhon 
I idtrogm-lbdiiggnibiiL 

i ■ AnevoOpiDdlUistidDipNrprDgrBwanpho. 
tovottaie eeU cfBdcaeji fMoii mcarth (bot and 
big mere Ufceijr tbaa eoTd and in a beaker), and 
enw-elBdeiil faidbibigi and veUdeiL The veM- 
des «iB abnoit certab^y ineinie mon tapmed 
electik CVS and dcSveqr vaos fat uiban eras and 

BMW IBtUlv} fRP CHVl 

• BfBcb4 air tis«fi(deoblellieipeed of sound) 
ami Uacb-1/2 tralMk Neither em-tronmenul 

eerosaqrnaa MMiMUaiieuua global btnfaieas com- 
nmnieatioo ignteaia «ffi ftnd off coipcrate desire 
for these kii««ipaeledtruispoitspeedkqat 

• Ibe atait of RntMraeiBlSoitUlAfHeaR govern- 
nent* wbosa biseb Isadniblip wID ffvatfnaOy be- 
cows lbs mast fnftwn t M to Aftfatltbstiro Anns, 
espedsibr tiMss ii«b fsed labor sad bmnaii itehts 
poBefsikwiBfndanespcNvbabisBaeBmslfc 

• Speradle but atvartboiess ml progress at 
curtfav AIDS saddhvabm tsive^ because of 
amargwrfatfi hsiMhfcii fclbtprBaentcfte 
is Mcrs if Tip sw dKl Uio lbs fade 19th cemay^s 

SBnaftrteBfagftaeoSBirarswiiBbtbasamai 

• laiiiiiKHBifteBrtbvaDdQBraadpoiraigas 

ninils prsiiteitloii^ aspociany ill Isrsel 
Iraq, India, and MdHaa 

• CBn^aadCbefravbM^madebNTBtsfaiglfyflf 
biglMitBgtb niBchbierf pissties teeept of eoone; 
for buHwood dath and farther aeftt* on Wgh-tet 

o p s r al ewwdri S;aee/Blaa ^ fcniesi e i y beiu i r i L 

• Jspsit teesnttM e la aecuwuIaUoo cf d&poasble 
*spttsl te beeone eft IsaA as poverftd in banldBg^ 
«»Mnie tores aa Biftafai or the US at the height 
cTttMfr global peweE But Entpean and US eoni. 
petfttan in mrtd nariteta ahoutd begin 10 halt the 
yo wtt cf Japsiwau market ahm fat many gtofeal 
frwfusti tea. 

• More interaetire eempoter faistructiott to aid 



srtcncr. inath. and grcjn^phy eHueation. 
One major \irtue: allo«ing students to 
proceed rt a pace to fit their %-aried learn- 
ing ^)eed& 

• The globaiization of baaebatl— after 
all the tu-o ecom;:ftlc mqierpoum. Jiqian 
and the US. are eultunl imperialiiiU for 
the only sport where a balk means you 
advance. 

• Uft'fnergy ated malting, using a is- 
pid somotkm |Rwv Unt can spbi em 
rsxor-Msde-Uibi sleet st the speed of a 
racecsB 

• Fbntst^ toward spsceeekmiaatlcn, 
staitiRgv^ expeffanoits fai efaBed<yele. 
s8if-sartabib«Bi4igb)€rbafi««Milaba. 

■ TbaOand and gtent India leinlng the Asian 
tigm as eomomie success stmica. deq^ Thai- 
land's AIDS prablem snd Indis's perennlrj bouts 
with fktlonalNm and pove^ 

• OA^EtUopiB, and even Albania iofadng the 
8tsifq>edB assy fl u b OB »p ai ty co roinu aism. 

• Mere lofatlfmreb and devtlopmeateabrts 
imvlving tans or more nationar fbma. Examples: 
US-Iineicenyiier<«iiwaeddrip b fT ^ atiowsy- 
tens ibr arid regkM; l^jn-US eonpoHTflpent- 

cdhy«biipeniep<9enboacslbrpwfaig vegetables 
incohfercfoates. 

• MoreibmsdiiiagtobuSdtbecostsorcnvfnm- 
weayJsalfegaardtechnQtoBr fete pricfagftr their 
imxhvta. 

■ AtpdelstnogteoTiiiiisbilht'ttitEtirepeaii 
bouse"— Roman CathoUdsn. Protestantism. 
McUbm. At imc abartfaob tilt role or tabor, sub. 
sMy pofitieii and niatieiia vftk tbt tstamie werid 
serosa the Mediterranean and at Rossia'k bock 
(bor 

But enoKgb. TWI a mdora taatt of po^S- 
tiea and probabffiies; Wbatmtatba roBHidM b 
that a& the snrCHe stair— the baseball bata and 
bfgb-sbvi^ plsifie cam-ikat OB SB oBderfyinff 
magma of what we might «bB the B% IfaptaL And 
Uioee big topiea are Bot inBka that dknie eboicce 
theb^rorthetigRO^eBedDoraadtbaVeaBd 
bigfoadsiQtbebaBtflrttamO»aitbaaaii«aadL 
B«me or ihefr ambW» the B% Ibpfci a» 

B ^"fff '"iiifj|iiiiihi ffnnanittrdli f fK iice i W) Ifattr 
than world popttfaitiBB— aaldiig a b^gar pfe of 
goods sad sefvfeestssSeaT ObecnicW tet berate 
thst about 9B of ev«nr 1 SO chSibw bora to (ha «b 
win be boni to thb^d-ewid wtfaMi 

■ With the poor BattsBa yoatb-heaey and in- 
Avtrtol northeni nelioBs paying and eapeilene. 
b?g tabor shoitigea^ wffi tabor seme to when the 
tfsr Or win Jobs go to where the labor la? 
North America has gsneraSty ta^Msted tabor vis 

Aden and Latte torndgnrnta; Japan haa aubLtm- ' 
Med cot woHi to AataB Bd^^ as tor away 
ss Sri Lanka and Bafv^ladaab. Both the US and 
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I here scribbled Verm a bourgeois Fmick stockbroker living in atvoiid that 
didn*t even beliew eartkfligkt was possible, braehly predicting rocket trips to 
the moon 104 years before they happened 



the Asiaa bows ttatet art Ukc^ to export Mwrk to Latin 

AnokB tn eemlRf deote \ll%stmi Europe to East Europe 
andtJwMedtotiMaBalMnB. 

■ wniw«bttn»ioimieh&eltoraiiracierfei,cmipttten. 
oOleea^ vehldca. and ItQitaee (and obatmtt 10 much 
dIexidt-lmbaiBt vtgetttloa) that wt tftntiiany fry the 
^'atandmimtandfiPQd&aeaaitBiMiadpeftettifar 

B WiSthtpopulitiQBortlieitvtebend&lhiBitheraiowl. 
cd0i «9lQaioii {neftaat ftitar than tto popalaliaB flf theaa 
who are left btlibid and aake ea«]r reernflB the anti- 
^omMgfOfkM^TtAmttt.imthfmmfy famish 
cited to ttowenbne&if dttoeeall* fadniv tlie dntffcttftura; 
ertome d t iUii d fe ttowefl ha d M iai Ua awU 

■JIID gioM taievMoB (and aO 

^xiy nato taroftit the apread of damQcm» fttadew 

of idea^ fteedon to tmH frit movement of bbn; aid ft«e- 

dom to cempetoT (h> «8I nJHiae* and * Wheal of Fbrtone' to 

aThngu ag B ab eee m tfieopbtoefthtpeepiet 

• wm eniMib or taeh opf imiilfon liam iidlkh^ 

diae^Ooe to aveid the eaeanee ef cfther u^raduedvc hedo- 

nim or uaereathrt anthofitaiiBaW 

aelMte^iKne to dnaiid that their ehSta te baalQi^iS 

tdueitoitommanthHithqrbeRoii(torcf|Bii«aiitM 

pora^vand eoaamtr pvDdneto a*t 19 to thefrprantai or 
hedjpoppeiL) 

■ WDpeopleflraaaiterMgafalhokfndorgpiiitaatander* 
l^imfBgthatprawitoholhladividHalatoU^andeen^ 
the larger human ftmi(yt 



Jtf li aqr phiik Pont or theae 1^ etthen^ I 
tfaoa wffl ho i n a w eia d J a Ori i aU The iao«toi»i estate 
and movoBKBto toiOTMBt ft or eeeipt il wfll ftr hotom^ 
eoBtfmto to defaldpfi toBda^'BaeegiiWi^ thbib mlbto 
among gofW Mwnrl aa dBii and edBeatowatmplyato to 
expand the portte «r tht pr^folMiaB tfart heoifito ta aed 
BDderManda Iht nav iBow idii^ Thatfi tlw «^ Iheb^ 

nadonawfllta aato eu mp el ft Vebtha world cf the g«<<eate- 
nr. Sheptiea vooid aaiv rl|hlljfr thai aoeh a pragmatie 



previeional asjwaf aad iboo^^ bt treated aa eneh, not 



Nor ii the giehal coBumnfeatfoM ophaion Ocaty to ho a 
cwjeroohffllthoietodiflffteedBm. Beth fold and At>eaai» 
drdog the g|gh»-.^tm Snltl^ llnmRieA ftpiiri^ Ckn^ 
do llh«r^ the riddM Berfia ^hsna WhUflk FfaW Ck». 
tr^ Ban«hnlke«^ and Thiaa ehahi aaw miiiarrco Docn. 

MbrmitigQ ahoot mm fuliMs than tte Ubniy at Aloma- 
driato the haadrtdth power. But they are abov bwviublji 



storing misiiifoniiation and ohsoleto teformalton. And « en 
the most etfateatod dtfaena have Im and lesa time to probe 
the m^nory baahiibraQ the gold that fiavaOabte. 

By now you nujr he fn^atintbr nutteifRg thatjtw foiott 
the Big Ibpka and thigr have rentatoed targ^ the . •tame for 
yetrt, some of Ihero for eemurtesu I mention them as oni* 

nrare TOiOnder that moat bi9ortant IB history often 
flti Eedeciaatoa' ne-naw-thlng H»dar-the-sun dfeium. Ami 

also to remind ua that fbture^meaatlng ia a risk-prene buRt^ 
nesaatbest 

How else «aa you explain why one noted economlM pre- 
dicts in eimvindi«dat«B that an era ofpniapef^ and a 4.0011 
Dcmr ant 5ttit aPBund the eorntr and anetiher equally notod 
economist preiicto a global dvpraafBor fWtunatelK there's 
aothipg about the fttu w iBt y bra de thtt the tetuwwmtc^ 
The probtem is Usere art too many variables e%^ for econ- 

om^ wfth the hikgait eompoto- modela to Im how the 
whole Rube Goldberg ee nttip tioB la gofag to iwrfcftom 
to year. But that'a no reaaoa for deapale The 4^000 Dou 

eeonomist fa probably right in the long mn. e%-eR if we dip 
throi^ a receniao to get thcKL 

Aa «a toofc baefc ow hfttoo( feWD thiRgi are deaR a ) The 
pluiea otfb»s||h the BdauMi; manUnd haa piograssed But 
m no generattoB haa pot thinga to sueh doehworJc orde r. 
motiOy or togirtieal|» thit ft laanPRf ftM 
M to wnitit with. Ai tht artiealate paleontologist Stephen 
Jqr Gould aiguii^ hfttoty ii both ttmili amvw and time s 
Qdt. It rapeato «0tato thflnei aad vaiiatieiia (seldom the 
me^^^^hi ciclai^ hilt ft alao mow amid like 
an anoK "Tbravitr doea BolpHimitor moraTMtont or even 
hBproved hifiidtal vahm oTIffi^ merely facfva^d kBewIed» 
with which to ae^tdre (or ifoort) wisdom. 
_?».»^ rfftwarti<gapdadiaafleplsBning that afl the 
nhdrtrfaa and thhik lankaM thfe cohoffl? are venturing at 
thiaaeaaoomteiRathobiBnhKqrftnwdorhlsteiry Itgfta 
maiqr detafls m« hut ft gwasaQy aovaa OS forward. It 
doea so by Mng UB to mak* oat of the MgMy devekr^ 
hamaneapadtytoth&dtnUaDBflbraadplBn ahead 
A final enmpli^ Am fron hfttaqinMkaa the pofait 
lBl88gJiilai^lhrwi«rpto Ma daaaie novel -FVom the 
Earth to the aiML* It a ad4 Mnmph. There scribbled 
I^im; a hongeois Reneh atodMar 8V69 to ■ r orid that 
ddnt even btfast aaith fi(ght WW poasftk fars8^.y piTdict. 
big racket «^ to the neoB 1 (M yaara bdbra they happened 
A Mgstep fir flettavaanaOatep fir mankfod 

But hia pubfiiher deddad to add pkHBtai And \%Tie's a- 
hBtrator havo what George Boah eaOa the vWon thing. 
The artist drew \lbn»*a boldly bsagiaative rocket flight In 
stcrfld earthbound Ikshtott. makb« ft lo^4 Ibr an the werid 
Ilka a ftria-I^ron staam tnfai with Bi^ and 8eGond«iaM car 
i%eB. vchfct plush aeats^ aad faraea gasSghtai 

The fiowBstiag biMmeos has ahn^ been tkua. Wfai aonie. 
hae some. But one forshna the gaal{giMa if the bnMd concept 
of gettii^ to the flMOQ inapbea hitvre humana Is act 
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An American 
Vision for the 

1990s 



B ky the sun of FoRTUMi 



WS IXTY YEARS. An era* An «duk lifeame. If 
you want to grasp how long it ha» been since 
FoRTVNe was launched, just consider In 
1930 fewer tlnn 50j000 can traveled the 
roads of Japan— 94% of them Made in 
America. FenidlUn was yet to be purified 
and put to gewial use. tirievidco had not been invent* 
ed. jet planea, electmde ooovocen, radai; xNOgra- 
phy We had sex, of course, but not much in the wagr of 
drugs, and nothing resemblfng rock-aod-roU. 

In this article Foaiiim's staff wiD not attempt to pre- 
dict the nest 60 years. That woM be too easf, who, af- 
ter all. would remember what we said come the year 
2050? Instead, we offer our best estimate of what to ex- 
pect from today untO the year 2000— hi pditics. in the 
ecoROTiji; in saence. and hi society St laice. 

During the 1990s and (br some thne beyond, the U.S. 
will remain the workfs only true sr-mowei: But con- 
sider for a moment the hnpli6atioii.> d thtt word. We 
emphatically do itof mean am Amerka wilt command 
. Sis position by brandisliii^ to military might Yes, VS. 
arms are still the wortflsstmogest, and vrfcome among 
friends who seek to pcesorve the peace in Europe and 
Asia. But the VS. doc» not; tad should not, relish the 
rote of gtobal cop and prine^ bankrolls for the West- 
em alliaoce.' Its very suooesi, crowned by the crun^liog 
of Communism from Czecbostovakia to Nicaragua, en- 
titles it to tay down ^ of thiseosily burden. The enemy 
has grown fe» menacing, the aKies mote capabte. 

America's true strength will be found elsewhere. The 
US. remains by far the worid's nxst vigofous economy 
(with a GNP of $5.2 trillfon, more than 40% larger than 
japaa's). It is the biggest market for foreign goods, the 
biggest magnet for foreigs capital, ths biggesr investor 



overseas In Europe alone, Americans spent SIS billion 
buying companies last year, nine times as much as the 
Jaranese. . 

Though its export performance is often decned and 
indeed m*t what it should be, the VS. sUlI runs neck 
and neck with West Germany as the volume leader. 
Americe*s share of global markets no tonger approaches 
50%, as it did when Europe and Japan were dragging 
theniseWes off the mat in 19S0. But the present share, 
20% to 25%, is as laree as it was in the more normal 
years of cmnmerce berore Wsrki War II— and where >t 
im stood shice the earfy 1960s. 

MERICA'S CCNTRIBUTION to the 
worhl will continue to be in the realm of 
kieas and kleals. Militaiy strength con- 
tahied Communism, yes, but what van- 
quidied it, what showed h up as the 
Jiopelessly hoUow box that it was, was an 
kfea-libml d c m ocracy-aod its i^iencmienaJly suc- 
cessful arolicatfoo in America, Europe, and Asia. 

Sctenttflc ideas are travclhig fest toa The world now 
stands on the verge of transformatksoal developments in 
mofecular bfofogy and cmnputers. Raipb Gomory. for- 
mer head of research at IBM and currenUy president nf 
the Alfred P. Stoan Foundatkm, predicts with "total 
cmtfidenee** that computers will beems» 100 times 
cheaper hi the next two decades. This means that most 
of the bfbimatkn revolution, is still ahead of us. In the 
19yOs and bcvond, thinUng machines will nrocess more 
UiformatkM nst% affectmg our lives more intimately 
and pervasWely than we can now imagine. 

Coming breakthroughs in bi^togy deal with informa- 
tion processing of a d*^;rent t/pe. Practitioners of this 
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Y sdeQce are uitiaveling (he myiter^ of I^A, the 
j TO SCo p ic threadlike tape holding the coded informa- 
tion that dictates the stniaure and fiinctk^ of living 
things. This will lead to an unprecedented understand- 
ing of how man, animais» plants, and miooiagaiiisms 
fiinctioo. That knowledge will then be used to make 
pmducts and to a«ate whole new industries that don't 
exist toda^ ^ 

These and other developments ^Jl find their wajr 
into practical ^plication through the initiat^e ^feisty 
entreneoeurs'and multinaticHial beheroMhs. Anmica 
is &mous fior creating bmb. Some 685.U00 businesses 
were bom in the US. last year; mint quite ordinary of 
cmirse. but many foun;^ on cmginal ideas. Global 
uoipw a t ions , purvq^ing the goods and services that 
help people lead better lKes» will continue to project 
Ainerfean power in the years ahead. Operating out of 
sheerest sdMnteresi, they can be a surprising^ effec- 
tive force fix 



be young, one reason the US. in the 1990$ will have * 
most youthfiU, and potentially most productive, wi 
force m the industrialized world. 

As America's 76 million bahy-boomers agw, they w 
exert their accustomed influence on the shape of soci* 
With the oUestof themoowHgrowing numbers will 
through the petscmal chanies ccnnmon to people w 
arrive at midlife. The desire for independence, for corn 
of one's time, for a more balanced life. wUI becom* 
prime value. Inereasii^ boomers fuitasize abo^A ou 
ting the large oKporat^ and starting businesses oTthi 
own. How will oc^pcfations manage people who thi 
tike that? By gMng more than lip service to the idea t. 
emi^oy^ need autonomy, higher rewards for perfc 
mance» and an enriched sense of pu 
Sttccessfal compa ni es 



se of purpose, 
oonstantfyleai 
cessary That 



A! t hdf bc a» they bii8 
and jnomofe on toe ba* 
sis m merit and invest on 
the baas of poten tial 
while govenmeats too 
often oe^ow their fo- 
vns— a subridly here* a 
ie barrier tbe^e— on 
basb narrow po- 
litical advantage. 

Rsr all its many sbott- 
oomingSt America prom- 
ises to remahi a bea- 
con to immigrants. Since 
1970 it has rwB Id more 
of them than the rest of 
the woiid coadjloed. In 
the 19S(hthei3ikiwwas 
the largest of any de- 
cade (U ths cmdiiiv** 
around tiSO^OIXiMiStyear 
(not counting ^m^oi- 
trants). In the 199011 the 
U.S. win be wise to admit 
even more sldOed peo^ 
This will bring pnmnd 
economic benefits, for 
imoitgrants carry with 
them creativity and ener- 
gy—both partieulariy im- 
portant in an infinmatios 
age when competitive- 
ness depends on Uic qual- 
' if a nation's brains. 
atgrants also tend to 




ieam^ndada 

restructuring tadicalhr if necessary that means mi 
than oost-cutting, a kk more. It means delivering 

the i^pomise of pariict 
toiy management, alk 
big empk^es a ssqf 
htyw the (^anization 
deigned, how work 
assigned, bow they t 
compensated. The latt 
studies of business sh 
tint providing work 
with a senss ofparticif 
tion Increases product* 
ty far more than inceni 
m 'niraing employe 
bose to figure out t 
best wav to do ihe 
can lead to double-d 
surges m output. 

Woktwe's staff eco' 
mists forecast that 
US, economy will gi. 
an average of 2Vi% 
3% i year during 
1990s, aboc; the same 
is the 1970s and 198* 
Contrary to popular ^ 
dosi, America IS ^ts 
ing into a hambur|> 
flipper economy. Indt 
tnai production will 
pandatrough'y thesa 
rate as real CNP (40% 
which is in manufac^* 
ing). We anticipate 
flatlon averaging 4 v. 
to 5% a year during t 
decade— dreadful cf 



^J^5J! ?^ 2f "'"'^^ «^ Ainerfcan dilemma. Taking 

^Ss^JSfliSS ^J^^^.^ ""Pf" .??JE**i!i?" «*P» ^" '^l**^ government incentives and 

l^!tP^2^iS^^l*LH^?°"^^^^^ govenuncnt spending. On Uie basis of wliai we know 

S^SSS^^t^«it'*S^***&S^'*2-'^^^^ !y^> nyq;^ be well altocated to Head ^ 

Df a decline m lite dollar (Psoras 10% m the few bousing voitdiefs. and tax ciediufcv the workins doot 

yeais-butitwiUijptdisappmWiththeSocial^^ t^rfeS^S^^ 

L?IIK!*!i?J*^*Sl ^ «>«d|2 ^^'^ ^ wUfwOTk and what wUi not, how to help the 

piobaWy diminish to zen> by the year 2000. neeify without destiw&w their wiU totelp ihen^^^ 

Wf I f B «^ .^^ . ^ imematiooal pdfetfcal fenoent now boiling, this 

'"-.i^ESS?? sea«hferaieim»|ierffiuicebetwecnsccuri 

ing the decade? Y«, at least once, taking, dynan^m andihe welfiue state, reaches far be- 

TH^t^J^.^^' C*** Aweffci'i bonief& Many wfap sought reftjge in 

ic cycle. And the federal Reserve Communism years ago did so in hopes of flnding a way 

^.rt.i!^J^^ ^ loaraelteaiewhttthBysawascairftalisro'sCTwlinius. 

•Tw«ia- 5"Ji!r™°'**^^ tices.Tha Communism foiled them does not imply that 

^^^^^^^^^^''''''^1^ ^P^^ ^ hypocritical or thdr mmSL in- 
fiJ <?S3St55i**^ • sinc««.^Cwiel<!(almunlanatkH!sglope their way 

tS^SSSSS ^ a ^ «o««Ki«b«J«i«nociacy, the danger is 

tate^«22^^?^S-?h»^I^ii?^^^ Fj»riatheywiHenccl<toociacytodott^ 

ISa?-ShH?r?2.2?W'^i??Z^^8^ !^*» gH« up too easilii&^ite totalitarian solutions can exert 

SS5S.^i5i5C**^^^"*'°"^'^*»*»^ an irr&lsUblepuUon^ desperate. "^"^^^ 

T^ERIUK AMERICA'S richest gift to the 



Ib tlw RMt fMK- fiv«t»k«\^^Lw\I~^-..- . ■ ■ ™«w*'*'wiy iwwwouioDeio snow mat 

saSf^STiadSfSS^^tL^''fS^ ^ 1^ iBcial and cihnfc harmom can work, that 

ffiSSdSd^2j^*^^".K2255?^ 1^ the lelatively affluent 85* cf socic^ can 

• fflSSSto fc!SS h?^^J^!f°;; M Wp lift the 15% who remain poor/often 

CSS^r^L^I£!?^SL^*K??^t^f^ <tespoodeatlysaThBwiniequiSadecpcr 

ym^^^^!^.S^^^^^^u'^^ s«»eofcommuniiy.mii Americans working t(^Xr 

winranamshaks^andtnKfitionaltCtmservaavelend- with valiia thai am faidushfe. ituftuiiiit. and carina a< 

S^TJSlSt^^''^^ opposed to comSuSSffi 

pui^ of junfc fcTbor. WhcBFbimi)«bt|in.Ai!K^ fact. 

^^'fSi^ it has had many visfaSs over the years. Mosihave been 

TT^ui?S^in?i^uSL^^ '^jjg^ 'y. ^ «F ^M^im. Americans 

jill *?"™ itsbor- pulled out of the Depies^ and bebed defeat hsckm 

de«MmCT5*rfiigfydepThied,s^^^ Th^^cairted jAr^Mu^^ 

EfeM'SSSSliSS^^ s^Sd aifhience aSSTtte 

ESr !r iWKdi to win the Cdid and to insDire cS^munS 

awteTSlJ^to1i2^S2j^i^?%'^^^ fo™.oJ«?«a'^emociacywmarketcapit^^^^ 

A^t^f^a^'^^^SSfl^ Eun^»«ins and the kind of society that wouM eneo^ the advan- 

IP? «S!r u.uJ^ 'fe from the tag«i that the UA dearly has. akmgwUhtS social safe- 

UX-and much thjtt it cyMlMm from them-about tyliets it has not yet Ic2iS^toSm 

^^Si^-SSSfSS^^ Sowhatisthe&ericanv^;^? 

•i Sf"*"!"^ grow toeseen by FbnwE's econo- To get on with the work of buikHnff a societv that i« 

HetiS^uHfaS^tSl'fS^ open.Sivjrse.plu«lisrid^^^ 

f^!?^^.- , heart-rending cyde <rf multigenera- radst and nonsesist but believes in equality of ODoortu- 

rl^^'l^^'^'*^'**?**'^'**^^^^ "'^y' of result vITspeKS of 

"2^* "^'^J! ""'^^^'^y a decaying oki w5w oider friSn S^^^^^^^^ 

tr^Sr^LS?^ * ' • »P Pa«»togies. If we atS wise, we an move ahekd In 

siSS h^iSS^^ nation-sapping cycle of self-dc- needsandpromwingeconomichcaltf at home while re- 

iTt . r . mammg first among equals in buildina a new— and 

We at Fortune value free markets but recognize that frec-^obal poiitKal o3er * S 
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Foreign Investmeiii In the Ujriite^ States 
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Nice tries 



n^^l^^^^^^^}^^.^^^^}'!!^ "^^ narrowed. despHe periodic efforts to reduce it. 

The gap Is stwwq, in^tpns of dollars, on scale at right. 
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Japan agrees 
to expand its 
economy and 
Increase 
H American imports. 
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Bowing to American demands to loosen quotas. Japan 
says it will increase imports of t>eef and dUus. 



V 



Japan accepts voluntary 
restrictions on car 
exports to the U.S. 
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Japanese Government calls for less emphasis 
on exports and removal of obstacles to imports. 

. i L 



T 



U.S. and Japan 
begin talks after 
Washington 
complains about 
Japanese import 
limits on 
supercomputers, 
satellites and 
wood products. 



Japan agrees to slop dumping computer chips on 
the world market and to buy more chips from abroad. 
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U.S. enacts a sweeping trade law toughening 
its stance on other countries' trade t^arriers. 



Source. Departmenl of Commeice 
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Clouded Economy 
Prompts Colleges 
to Weigh Changes 

Un|)reccclciilctl iiiltit.st seen 

Bv K^VRENyCRi^tMUCK 
Otficiats of bf)th public and privute uni- 
versiiicN actuHs ihc* ctnintiy uix* brucing Tor 
an unfavorable economic climute in the 
IWW'n. 

PreUicriuns that (he mounting federal 
defictt will block increuseK in public Hnanc- 
ing are causinu worry, and talk uf'a possi- 
ble recession aUo contributes to the eco- 
nomic cloud that hovers over higher edu- 
cations view of the next decade. 

As a result, numerous colleges are be- 
ginning to make changes that borrow 
heavily from the trunsfomuitions that 
swept American industry in the 198U*s. 
when stiff foreign competition forced 
muoy corporations to streamline their op- 
erations or go under. 

As if torn from the piiges of :i marketing 
textlxwk. terms like "customer orienta- 
tion." "market niche." and "client rela- 
tions" are creeping into the lexicon of col- 
lege administrators with increasing fre- 
quency. c^Lo»%,y/t^^ 

Sptraling Prices for Lab Equipment 

Colleges have borrowed cost-cutting 
methods from the government and the pri- 
vate sector on a piecemeal basis in the 
past, but experts in finance suy an unprec- 
edented interest in private-sector strate- 
gies is now sweeping higher education as 
administrators seek a formula for assurirrg 
their colleges' fmancial viability through 
the end of the century and beyond. 

judging by the seriousness of the chal- 
lenijies ahead, coiieges may need all the 
!,s!p I hey can eet. SpiraHng prices for lab- 
oralorv cquipnicnf ;»nd facilities are i aisine 
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The US. Stake in Reunification 
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A unified Germany has 
vastcommerctai 
potential — if we are 
ready to exploit it 
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Third Worid increasingly Dependent on 

Imported Grain 



Perhaps the best indicator of 
(ong-tetm shifb in food produe- 
Hon retalive to demand can be 
seen in the changing geographic 
pattern of worid food trade. In 
moat of the pain in inter- 
national trade iloiiyeii from 
North America to gnin*deficit 
Western Europe. The rest oi the 
worid wee essentialty smU-wuiH- 
dent That hat changed dlw^a^ 
icaUf In recent decades. Since 
mki<tnliuy, Nmth Anwrica 
ha».inaeesed its gciin «^Ofts 
more than fivefold, Cmn 23 mil* 
Ben to 119 ndlUon tons, 
ins a« tSur wmfcf $ fcyndbaglctt 

laliR Aimite became « gratis 
dffidt regton in Uta 19701. with 
nirtimfttrtt of roughly tl milBm 
tommrlSSa Dt^^a vwttemi 
aica^ Maztt now regolarty Im- 
ports both whm and fead- 
giilMk Thisafmpom plus those 
of Mcxloo^ with Us growing food 
dafldt and of lavtnil snaSar 
counlrtfa moro than ofibet ex- 
ports Irom Afgantfna. 



Africa, a largely ignrian con- 
tinent beset by environmental 
deterioration and a record popu« 
tition increase, has become 
heavily def^dent on impcmed 
{(rain as it Ir^es tu uffoet a two- 
Ueatle decline in per capita pro*- 
Uuctton. Countries in ilm north- 
ern tier — Empt. Ubym. Tunisia^ 
Algeite.. and Morocco npw 
bring in half the grain they con- 
sume. Even with continental im» 
ports of an estinuited 2Bi odltfon 
tons in t9S8. milltons of people 
bi ^ib-5aharan Africa were m 
hungry and maJnmrishede some 
on me verge of starvation. 

The comtHnation of a smaO 
and shrinkinff cropland aroa per 
person and relng prosperity in 
many countries nas made Asia 
the ^Mllftg food*importlng re* 
gfon. Its puidiasis suipwsed 
those of Eur^ during the mid* 
1960s, and all bidicatkma are 
that their wiO oontinue to rise 
during the t99Qs and btymd. 

Eastern Europe and tlw Soviet 



UnUm, which were importini^ at 
record levels in the late 19709 
and «rfy 198Qs. are slowly re- 
dudr^ their dependence on out- 
side grain. Wtiether they reach 
sttf-sufficiency will depend 
heavily on the success of S«»vtet 
agficttilttral reforms. 

Western Europe is perhaps 
the most interesting regicvnal 
story* tn the early l^H, it 
ended two centuriei oi Ueprtf^ 
done on imported grain, a de- 
pendence that began with rhe 
uidustiial Revoiutton and the 
e xehang e of manufactured 
SQod$ ror food and mw mate- 
rials with the rest of the world. 
SteadOy advmKing farm tech- 
rtologtes, farm-support prices 
well above the worid market 
levdr and a population growth 
rale that is approaching zero 
have combirwel lo push the re- 
gion's net C9cports above those 
of Australia. 

— Leater R. Brown 



The Changing Pattern of Worfd Grain Trade 

1950-88^ 





1950 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1988^ 






(mttOon metric tons) 






North Afnorica 


+ 23 


•1-39 


+56 


+ 131 


+ 119 


Latin Ameftoa 


+ 1 


0 


+4 


-10 


- 11 


Western Europe 


-22 


-25 


-30 


-16 


+ 22 


£ Europe and Sovtoc Union 


0 


0 


0 


-46 


-27 


Africa 


0 


-2 


-5 


-15 


-28 




-6 


-17 


-37 


-S3 


-89 


Auatraila and New Zealand 


+3 




+ 12 


+ 19 


+ 14 
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STAMOARO A POOR'S INOfX OP 
SOO STOCK PRICSi (rtfM •bM) 
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ECONOMIC OUTtOOK USA. Summer IW 
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IMEASURES OF NATIONAL ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
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Hypergraphics: 
"The Classroom of the Future" 

by JIM WILSON 



The seiMeaming apprmich has be«t us^ for 
imm of the pract^ research uu mi applka- 
doBS of. cominiK^-based ininteg. That ap- 
proKh. which has teen favored even for inter- 
act' ve vMeo. entails a one-oa-oneimenctioii between 
smdeni and compuiBiv Tlntt it ^ only cental- 
intensive (reqnirinf fliie eompoier per smdem) bm also 
demands thai students be self-motivaied enough to 
work on their own. 

There is an altemaiivc: Cwnputer technology can be 
used within the existing classroom enviroronent to 
suppoiT fiiher mpptsnt the insuwtor. One wch 
appiicailon of the technology is now being imple- 
ffiffittd in idwoif and cofpofwe tniniiig facilities 
Uu o ttgl io ut the comwy. hit called Hypefgn^tes— 
Tte CUfiioom of ito FttOift. Hypcrp^hics inet the 
capibiliite> of comptner technology to inptemem the 
key fietiBies of efiiective elosiroera insinKtioft Th^ 
beftm we oqrfore Hypeignphies in detaiL we should 
bri(^ examintf the key chancierisiies of classroom 

iuSSUCtiOCL 

What Works and What Dorait 

From tifflo to time, we are ell condemned to sit 
ttetNigb ia«nainahte lectures thai iodi^ near>temiinal 
boredom. Daring those torpid times, our minds wonder 
and we acquirs Utiie from the presentation except ' 
mental numlMiess. Even widi good lectures thai use 
effective gnphic ov ert iea d tr ansparen cies and other 
aids, our aiicsiti^'eness drops after Ktmimites or so. We 
can ail attest thst time-efflciem the lecture may be. but 
ieanttog^ffixtive if is net. Alt the tame, because a 
tectue pitseniation allows the histnictor to deliver a 
mtxinittm of iitfbmntioB hi a mhiimuro of time, 
lecturing is the pi whwiinam frnm of insmicuon. 

True, a ptesemttioA my catch fire when the in- 
stntcior jumps bom thn (ecture groove and launches on 
a quesdoa-and^answersesaon. or opens the topic to 
classroom discusston. But the fire is easily dampened 
if a few snidenis bhnket the discussion nr if many 
snidenis sit back raUter than take pan in stoking the 



fire. Moreover, discussion or question-and-answer 
techniqi»s take far more time no presem and cover a 
given arooum of infinmuuion. The tnsiiuctor must also 
have nt expen's skill oi moving die flow of infornia* 
tion hi the lequheddhocdon ind ensuring the ptnici* 
patioo of evetyone. 

We know from our expeiieaces as bodh smdents and 
i nsuu c tofi that the toy w any leantiy situation is a 
hi^ level of at^ence meniiveiws s. To maximize 
anemiveness is to inashnize bow much is leanit and 
how mach is retained. Ideally, that would be done in a 
way both inexpensive and qtiick. 

We need visuany intereaiai materials thn are 
effective tn presemhig conoepia. and also some way to 
keep each snidem actively laai^ AddlUonal tmm 
that enhance siudem anemioo incliide smooth, well* 
orgaidzed {msenwions. aid siqmitfive qtrntioning 
techniqiKS. 

All tte factois mentioned can be supported by 
computer technology. Eye-caicfaiog gr^hicscan be 
generated by conpoterand finther enhanced by 
animatttm. Panicipacott can bejmaximoed by am- 
stantly gening die snidem to answer questions. A 
presentation can te exceptionaiiy wellsirganized in 
tetmi of sequence and branching, and can come loaded 
and ready with precisely pr^ared quesdons. because 
the computer can te programmed be f oreh an d. That is 
what the Hyperpa|riiics sy»em — its hardware and 
software— has been desipied to do. 

Tha ComiMNianta 

Tte hardware, illoaraed in Figure I, consists of a 
PC-compatible, an overhead projector with an LCD 
projection panel, an mstnictor's nmu>te-co«rol device, 
and provision for t tspo nses fnm each siudem. 

The software aasisis die inmuctor in deiiveiing the 
lesson material. The material is presented a step at a 
time, via the overhead projeaor. The instructor can 
move to any pait of the material in any direction. In 
addition, tte smdents are tested on dw subject-matter 
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B are we headed? Are we rea 

Change is inevitable ...but the future is very exciting 
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THE iUSH BUDGET 



Frcsidenfs Frapo.sal Would Cut A id 
to Sindeiifs. Boost Sciatcc kS JjauliNi;; 




Some JfNMMIl) siuUentN wuutd have thctr tbtlenti 
aid slaished in the I99I«9Z ucudemic year under 
President BuNh\ new budget prupinuif. which he 
sent to Cun{tress I-mi week. 

The prvposed cum are fmn oi* a S24.f>*hiiiiun 
Rdiication Ekfrnrtment budget thai inchides a 2- 
per^*ent increa;«e over the fiscal iVVi) (i>tal. 

Most Hctenwc and technuiogy prugntm^ wuuld 
fare well. Spending an hisic research w^)uid rise 
by aNnU H per cent. 

Sturies on the budget: Pages A24 thnnigh A34. 



would g0t .Slate Student Incentive Gmnts and Perkins 
Student Loans* and si>me college ulTicisiIsi fear that fewer would receive 
Ptell Gnuitx. One of the lurgesi increases wwM go to pnigrums that help 
insiiiinkHtt recniil and retain disadvantaged students, fttge A24. 

Pt p po eod liNWMtts for sclonco and technology 
could be scaled back tn the budget tight aheod. Con- 
greaskmal atttes warned. As part ul the increase for 
basic meardu military spending would rise by 
aboitt^ per cratt and civilbn spending by abuuf 9 per 
coil* The Admtemtratton aim feconmiended a 57- 
per^ceM increase m support for glcrt»l<h8f^ re* 
sairefc* A24 and A33. 
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SMmMp tn titi mtti ImamttHUm wwOd get itmitfl but potentiuily 
sipuficsiit increases. Advocates of federal sttpfmrt uf Mxh <«choiiin(hip 
said the increases cmiid signri a shift nwuy from tuttiodes of the Reapan 
AdmimstmiMm toward the arts ami humantttes endowment!?. Page A.U). 

1W» 9i09999d eUanget to IIm lax eotf* etwkl hefp hiflier education. One 
wouM moke pemwneni a tax credit for corporete spending on rexearch. 
The other would create tax-free savings atxounts that couid help xume 
parents save for their children's college education. Pn^ A30. 

Sp«dal» discomitfd maHbig mtot for non-prollt grmips w<iuld be vim- 
luiled. College alumni aNsociationx were dtjtmayed by the pntfHmit. which 
would exclude from discounts any third-ctess matlii^ that did not "reiute 
directly" to the primary purpose of an organization. Pbge AZV. 

FsttonH doftefS support a wide variety of college prugnim«( — from 'hu- 
manities coumrt for ethnically diverse students to an esiensitm service 
thai is as likely to help ciHnmunities cupe with aids us wiilt crop t'uiiurcN. 
Reports from six campuses begin on l*a^ A25. ^ ] 4 
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INSIGHT ^^^^^ 

Doctor links pollution 
to Down syndrome 



By Kvitli SclifMM#f 

Th§ Mvw Vflf% TImci 

PAMPA» T«L — An uitmial 
mtmbv of Down s ypd r oma births In 
this MoMow Uttto city iiM 
peilftf an iiiv«rttgtticm of polluUoci 
■nd Ml ^ llio cotrniry's f im lofol 
test of 80 imwiiiif imdfcol tteory 
Uiit toite ditmteals crald eaow the 
hlitbdtffct 

Tilt Tons Oepartmtitt of Healtli 
and tlM Pddml Cmm for Otsoast 
Qffitnl ffportad four ynrs ago 
tbal tba rata of Dows symhimia 
ddldiu bom to young women tiw9 
waa '^rifnillcaotlr mora than 
upacia^** 

Ttm bffatlgators could not idea* 
tiff acaossL 

Separataly, a lawyer suing a 
Hoaefat CWanan etemtoal plaat 
whma a I9ST asplostoi UUed three 
workers and to^ved 37 others h» 
imeovertrf evtdenca that the plant 
for jraara ^ewad toxta litfo the air 
and cwnta m ina t a d the r^ion's |»riii- 
eipat aooreaof drtefctng water. 

Thia RMNitti 1ft a report ^port- 
ing the lawmt a prominent pedla* 
trfdao in Mm regtra linked the two 
sets of fltirflfygff, 

tha repoit said t'^ "in all medh 
cal prohahUltr,*' the mrniber of 
Down ayad re uia cases "ts related to 
the etnrtronreental poUaunu from 
the Celanese sila." 

Bot Breot C Stephens, the plant 
managir. said experts hired by 
Hoeehst Ceianese have considered 
the repute and re|eeted the eonclii- 
si<ms that the poitotKm was a factor 
In any health problems. 

Stephens said there was m> scien- 
tific eiHdefiee supporting the aswr* 
tions that IttMSses and birth defects 
were caused by the enormous plant 
which was rebuilt and reopened al- 
most a year ago* 

And other specialists say the thiK 
ory Unking pollutants to Down iiyn- 



dnrnie* wMdi affects mental ami 
physical developmMt ia little mora 
than speadatiM. 

"Tbara la aotltfttg in the pihlished 
iltmture thai suppom this coatan* 
Uon. " said Dr. Philip CusaUaa the 
head <rf dtnteaJ toxtootogy and envt* 
roamental metidaa the Medical 
Cirtlefa d Virginia la Richmond. 

^li la pr^ dear there Is no evl« 
dmce for any environmental causa 
f iHT Oowa lyodroaEMi^*^ he aaidl 

Bat even strof^ doohta havt not 
swayed the pedlaMdan making tha. 
altegaCtoa. 

That daetv, GmM & Botman. a 
former asaod^ dran d the Tana 
Tech Medical School In Amartlto. SS 
miles wast <rf Pampn, dted experts 
in tha United States and Canada 
wto have developed new theories 
about the causes <tf Down syn- 
drome; irtiteh occtus wtett a genette 
accident rerotts in tlvee copies of a 
partfcttlar chnnnoaaatai 

HMmaa said in an Interview tWa 
wedK that the btoctemicai reacttona 
that gttite the dav elupm e ut d g«- 
Mttc material In tha spmn and egg 
before and tmmedlataly after con- 
ception cooM be disrupted by toxic 
polhttants and renit In Down 
sjmdmme. 

Holman also mrted that laborato* 
ry tests in which animal calls are 
exposed to toxic chemlcats have 
prodt^ genetic diangea similar to 
those in Down syndrone^ 

Pampa« a dty of 29,009 sfirmA 
across ground so flat and 09m it 
looks like a cahn xean. saems an 
untik^y place for tKh a complex 
legal a^ ^entU^c dlaputa. 

Since it was founded at tto turn 
of the century. Pampa baa steadily 
provided Anterica with tha bounty 
of its fields and factories: wheat 
and beef, gasoline ami gun barrels 
and an array of Industrial 
chemicals. 
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TOMORROW 



The riolifs on a roll around the worfd 



0 



Aly • few moaths •foi. partia 
of the left were hding • crest 
of popular suppoft towsrit 



tilectioa vtetofies arauad the worid. Bat suddraljr tbar 
w»ve has cnsbcd« and it row ai^eais that parties of the 
center light have a good cham Tor fiOBdaued doninanoe 
itf polttks for the rest of the ceatiuy. ITm restiils are 
belpAil to American sccttriQf and ecooo mic ioterem. 

In BraxU. a leftist chaiknge lost momesmin to the 
elosiag wedts of the campaipi. aad the candidBte of 
Niaiaca^ BBfitaodo Cottor. was dacMd President in De> 
eemher, 1919. In Japan, the Sodaliits seemed ready to end 
the Liberal Democratie Party's 40-year reign, hut fielded 
so few candidates that the LOP re b oun de d. In West 
Germany, anaiysta thou^ a nd<«reen eoalitien (the 
Oreeos and Socialise puties) ooold dislodge Helmut 
Kohl's ccntcy-fightfOiHrtoniMsflrilbitttlw odds are now 
thiftii^ toward Kohi Even in Ntcmafiia. the mMeooBser* 
vattve mndidwft. Vtofett Chamom^ has a decent tiliam» 
tff wiwmg against the Ssnrifnfstn 
Utese socccsscs build on the vie* 
tories of the oeniar iWtt ^ befBB 
a (tem ]wan ap in Iwth AoMffeft 
and Wonmi Euraf^ aad now the 
tread is sffcndiag to East Asii^ Lai> 
in America and periMpa this year to 
Eastern Eeropft And they nfixm 

of Mantel^ AflMficwi Pr^gifulties 
ami aven contenrative tliaoriaia. 
New Daat iMtimaiia Uka Anhw 
Schlauifer. pfoched ihat bia* 
tory if maffchii^ ioaaorabtf to 
teft. lowaid laffcf (pvanoMsi aod 
more toianiafioiid epOMfatfoOt 
whik Near Deal crilka iilEa FHed- 
rich von Hayek feared the Wett was 
on *^iha road to tefftloiiie'* 

Fdt a chD^ the tefk was aieeadaot 
Beginninf Bi 19tia UbenJ paftiea replacfid even »tcces3M 
fmtieaofthafi|hl:Oenocii»liilhaUJLia 196^ 
Bricaia to t9M^ Ihtdaao Lihmta in Ctaada in t96^ the 
Ap^mm a simistm to Italy hi the l9tOB and the French 
Socialitiabeiafirtlrte I9SL XlMirirfemtta fvem io pait a 
denofraphiedhMead: Pea r pcop te cf the I930iafid 1940$ 
hod more chtUw than rich fiumOeia and the grown-up 
cUldrm of the Depfeniott aiid the war tnM to vote 

Bui left paniea tfidnl do mr ^ in c^A^ allowuig 
government to grow too targe at booMv aadooai power to 
ftig atooadt their links with cmdtkmal cohttral ^ahiei to 
atrophy aad inlbiioo to take root. CNi a larger world 
scale; potnia out pc^tieal anatyft Richard Scammom 
'*Maratst Leninimi bacame the Ood that failed.'* Nactma 
have not abandewd the wd&re ttate; but they now em* 
hrace the cattter. Thatch^ launched the counterrevolu- 
liMn it! 1979, followed bf Ronald Ratgait in 1980. Kohl in 
1982 »nd Canada*! Brian Mulroncy in 1984. Socuilist 
feaderSt ftaning in prance and aow tn Spain. Italy, Aus- 
rraiia and New Zealand, have been phvatiung state enter* 
pnsea and praising market economics—and wmntng dec- 
ctona. Even Britain's Labor Pany ta moving right and has 
a big poll lead for the first time tn a decade. 

For the U S. and President George Bush, the Jutmuanirc 



of center-right ponies provides a con- 
goiial climaie fwcaut t otisly working 
oui Mw scranty arraa^nients with 
Che Soviet Union in Europe and in Asin* Eooimiik«Uy« 
Bush conlidaota are thrilled that so many couotncs are 
embracing tower taxes» pffi vaf i »tton iadiwry aa>i a 
greattf commitment to maifcet forces. Some S5 lutions 
have cut tasca wice I985» hiehtdte Swcdea. Oa a recent 
European tripi Prcskieat Sattnaa of Meiieo wss hailed as 
the Tlmn^herof Ltthi Ameiienlursdllntorgofeniment 
enterprms and arresting cofiapilihor tenders. la Eastern 
Europe; newly emer g ing teadera took to Scandinavian and 
West German Social OamoerMa for tim^ Bta even those 
models are b%ing chiAenfsd firom the tight instance. 
Sweden's SodaUst gowimnen t foB last woek alto being in 
power 51 of S7 ycar^ Solktarity^ program for Poland is 
tough and austm; and tte new Ctechoslo»afc Finance 
Minister admits teaching young economists the iheuries of 
frec*markcf purtsi von Hayek. □ 




Tbrow tlio tons not 

Conservative direa-mail cntlrpre- 
neurtt deprived of many old 
eauscs^ have found a new issue to 
hfhif in the bucks: A proposal to 
Bntte teniH ef members of Congress. 
Unahle to dent Oeniocratic major- 
itks in ele e ttoos , some «mserva- 
liveii, joined by a fow tiherola who 
ftd htcwnbcntt ore out of touch« 
are leaifini a dfive for a coiutitu- 
tional amendinent limiting sen^ 
in each house to 12 years* 

The idea haa widespread appeal, 
and r efer e ndu ma Bmitiag legislaiors' 
tenna are fOiM on the ballot in Cali- 
fomhi and Oklahnma But the term 
limtte Uke to many reforms* may 
!tsequencea. The 22nd Amendment* 
passed to bar a third term for a ftitare Rranktin Roosevelt* 
has made lama dndks only of RepttMican PresMtents. By 
the time a I2*year &nit is likely to go into dTeet* tn 200Z. 
its first majOT casualty may be aof a Democrst but a 
Republican, Speaker Newt Oingrteh. if his party makes the 
gains he sedts in the t99Qs. □ 



ea HiogM Ae<prtf tnndsmn 

have unintended 



The era of iMgattve poUtieal ads could be fading. So far 
this year« the TV spots that have drsmattcaity moved 
votes in two of the Mgg^ gubematocial races are entirely 
positive. In Cotifomia* E>emocrat Oianne Fetnsietn's 30- 
second spot, showing her taking office as mayor of San 
Francisco olYer her predecessor was murdered m 1978 
uiiU niemnmtng her pn^chcrice, pnxapitel-piinishmciii 
stands, has boosted her support in poib from the tow }i>% 
to the mid-^^ fn Texas. Republican Cayion WiUiiims's 
\poi%, mentioning his business espencnce. his educaiion 
stands and his promise to introduce drug offenders lo 
"the M>y5 of busiin' rocks.** raised him from rero to a btg 
prm-ary lc2d. The lesson: Cn these rather positive timci. 
positive rncs>agc5 can work. ■ 



tfHt NEW YORH iiktrs FORUM sff^/MV. Arn-n t, r 

The Secure Way to Cut the Military 
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•vSTCVCMLCAMtV 
rrr t O ^ IhriMMMrylHiiiirciaMlNrrPMr 



v'^'^^rwfNI A4MviQMi Itw^v lNi4#|f |^iv>fv frMi> 
H«H^ HflrieiMlf. 

I^MviM Iff rtiplfirc^ 

Iht^ tM^emf ni f f i lf Chi t Aaici»<i< » im4 Al^ 

NMMM Kumnn rvfipe. Me W(*^n Hmm^ 

M HI MMT a mcii iwi i i n c tor Amtrf^t^m^ ^ 
^ftmi F.mt^ w—liaM » f<i mf »n<N<w>| 
•iiM-h ^ w^milii| i OTMrrt INMM In Kir f fM^rd 

Nt^e ^gt jrt tK i f ocwM ^ 

rmsrrlplt. M t*nr iltvef «r||MI«M4 lUrt** 
iMv w«r**l(» tor maMMcMlM bmI 

ffn»ti.itoe dMjr rcffnk^ n ^t r Nwi i l eiriirff. 

»fr »vsttoMf ^ rf^UKi tto- ^ •< CmHm^t4 
Mt^tc* MM Mr to^cffi. M«v«ii AmfHcM ««f torrr* 




Rearranging roles and 
missions witliin NATO 
could save the U.S. 
$40 billion a yean 



v tn ttt$ t m m \n > H^ ^ tmr tfi ku »m » fh^ titr af 

M# rt r<s<Ni»rt»: ifN?«i l* tor ftmtogcpiwf 

i« iHc fto^fNl ^Affii r^«ity n» rftfrM tHr 

Ml. M<i ^Mif^ ffumtrrr^ mwmf frmm ffie 
rivW«« ffTTtfir Mid fa« w reii«j» Awteflfwi 
(Ha«fiictf mH9t ca ff if c' f m r«lcr. iwt quality, 



orfHi KATtTf mil well MtrtorM^ 
Nddiar wMiKfy Mr tivmm wtmrt^* ^ iH^ 

fWI^AJJW rr^PM|fitoV Ifce N^eMtoff ^ ^HtN fpf N*?r*l 
the ^ HCrrtof MMUltfta irrfnirv h^^ 

to rcitPct tulle' 



fee cm. CjKfWHc ( w Ml > #ry if^irm imi 
< m lipWli l W MUM ^ •iMhee im iNr (fn»f 
fit SlAto* iNmM f«<iito MlMMWtol Mr hm* |irM«#«f 
torm t »tf 1 »t TMe <p|i<uw tof«iHi«4r««rr »^ 

•m4 • fft rfw wnN n rmto* mtf in M itoii t wHM«t 

to¥<H> to ptrMw m i wi n nwi iw n •♦Mtoi^t fv<tvi^ 
^ wn < m<tot»itto lly Ni r rcwwii » mNif<K^« 

Mto» tivmuie* MMli IM vm^ 
iJilitoiil M toUton • CMCtofi rf«r^f ch f^mt 

M»« m fltot tor ift* A dtotoli l rHwt to »»kr 
Kl em toM ftof« to iM^ tM ffrsfriy .tml 
iKtM to Uto CtoMfM HI ClMiff^ MM fito Smtlri 
tto*tol TNr cm hm imn »erw<» mmI iKe 
Uii|i«4|ito««e«i9«Mifi«r toiliepf«rr«« • 
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Lookouts: Newsletter Of Environmental Scanning 
Of Ttte Georgia Center For Continuing Education 
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Vot. s No. I JANUARY. t99t Editor: Donna McCimv 



ANNOTATED CONTENTS 

The Georgia Center's environiaentaX scanning program is a component of 
strategic planning. Some sixty "scanners" represent top management and staff 
of the four operational divisions. All actively scan various sources of 
current information (publications , media, conferences ^ expert opinion) and 
identify threats to and opportunities for Georgia Center operations, scanners 
submit scanning finds in writing to the Director and attend, as primary duties 
permit, data-anedysis meetings. Environmental scanning was inaugurated on 
September 1, 1985. (To volunteer as a scanner, please contact Donna McGinty, 
Director's Office.) 

e TOP STRATE<;iC C0NCBRN8 (Hoveafaer. 199Q) 2-4 

Twice a year, two committees review and analyze scanning input. The 
Evaluation Comoittee (EC) is comprised of all Georgia Center scanners who 
are not assigned to serve on the Strategic Planning Executive Cocraittee 
(SPEC). The EC is acvisory; SPEC develops policy and takes action. 
Analysis by these two committees is a vital "check and balance*^ for 
strategic planning. Using a Macintosh Hy||rCard program developed by the 
Center (called HyperVote), scanners vote ii|dependently to select issues 
to be discussed. Comittees will meet again in June, 1991. 

• PROGRAMMING SUGGESTIONS 5-9 

Ideas for continuing education programs come frcan several sources, including 
client groups, faculty, and staff. Environmental scanning is another rich 
source of ideas. This section contains ten programming possibilities. 
Others may be found in the "Top Concerns'* and "Monitor" sections of this 
newsletter. _ ^ 

• MONITOR (Tirenda. igguee. and events revisited) 10-15 

Scanners routinely monitor major trends, issues, and events, many of which 
have surfaced previously as Georgia Center top strategic concerns. Staying 
abreast of political, economic, technological, and social changes allows 
timely adjustment o^ the strategic plan. 

• SCANISINg ACiaiOWLgDGEHBNTS 15 

• OFOATE: WHAT DIFFERB!Kat HAS ENVIRONMENTAL SCANNING MADE? 16 

Interesting things have happened and will continue to happen as a result of 
being systematically sensitive to the external environment. 




ERIC 



The newslerter of fhe ENVfRONMENTAL SCANNING PROIECT of the 
Ceorgti Cencer for Continuing Education. The Universuv of Georgia. Athens, Georgia J06O2 
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TOP STRATEGIC CONCERNS IDBNTIFXED AND DISCUSSED 

BY THE 

EVALUATION COMMITTEE AND THE STRATEGIC PLANNING E32CDTIVE COMMITTEE 

November, 1990 



• IN A CONTROVERSIAL DBVBL OPMSNT, TWO OP SIX REGIONAL ACCRBDITIH6 AGENCIES FOR 
HI6HBR EDUCATION HON IflTBBQLD »»m(mi, IF INSTITDTIONAL GOALS FOR PROMOTING 
AND HAINTAIMING ETHNIC AND RACIAL DIVBRSm ARB NOT MKT. Even if the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS) does not follow suit, swift and 
steady di^'erslf ication of our society demands that higher education diversify 
its ffscui-y, 5taff, and students. 



Thumbnail S uggnarv of Abstracts . Until recently, the six regional accrediting 
agencies i:onsidered issues of diversity in evaluations but would nc, withhold 
approval if diversity-goals were not met. Now, the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Schools and the Western Association of Schools and Colleges 
include in their accrediting standards institutional effectiveness in 
recruiting and retaining minority faculty and students. Critics feel it 
means hiring and admission quotas. A SACS representative expressed 
"reservations about the use of accrediting process to achieve those kinds of 
social goals." In a counter argument, the president of the Carnegie 
Foundation stated that "...the direction that Middle States is moving is 
precisely where regional bodies have to go if there's to be an aut.hentic ' 
connection between the essential principles of higher education and the 
processes of accreditation and evaluation." (Chxonlcl* of Biglwr Education) 
(NcGinty 1063) In his latest book, Th» Cdnscionc* of the C&apos, 2areJc Bok 
of Harvard concludes that the academy falls short in strengthening 
"Americans' ethical awareness and sense of social responsibility." On the 
positive side, he feels "that college campuses are quite possibly the most 
diverse connmmities in the United States, and that many are making concerted 
efforts... to respect and enhance the pluralism of American culture/' (Mew 
York Times Book Review) (Chandler 1055) 



• THE KBY TO MANAGING WOHKPOHCB 2000 LIBS IN MANAGING DIVERSITY AT A TIME WHEN 
RACISM SEEMS ON THE RISE AND GOOD-OLD-BOYISM REMAINS BMTRENCaED. mjSINESS IS 
HEAVILY INTO DIVERSITY-TRAINING FOR MANAGERS AND M0VIK5-0P-TRAININ0 FOR WOMEN AND 
MINORITIES. Although resources are currently tight, should the Center commit to 
diversity-training for its supervisors and managers? 

Thumbnail Sketch of Abstracts: Corporate America is beginning to realize 
that successful management of diversity means moving "past hiring goals and 
tokenism." Some companies are doing sensitivity training, others are into 
mentoring, "matching new hires with veteran employees, often of the same 
gender or ethnic group. . . .Most diversity experts stress that what oasses for 
•corporate culture' is really white, male culture." Many women and" 
minorities do not know how to play by rules that value action over 
deliberation; reason over intuition; and leading over asking. (Newsweek) 
(Chandler 1053) Georgia is one of five states that will account for half of 
the growth in the nation's black population between 1988 and 2000. By 2000. 
the USA will have added 7.9 million blacks between the ages of 5 and 17. in 
2000, Georgia's black population will be 2.2 million. (Higher Education & 
National Affairs) (McGinty 706) "The greatest discrimination problems will 
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Top Strategic Concerns continued 



be faced by black Americans. In fact, native born blacks may face even .-nore 
discrimination than blacks from Africa and the West Indies." (Executive Book 
Sunmaries) (McGlnty 1092} Racism among white college students appears to be 
generating new biases regarding blacks* In the 1980s, an Arizona State 
University researcher asked a random sample of white students to choose among 
a list of 84 personality traits^ both positive and negative, those traits 
that applied to blacks. The results were coo^ared to data obtained in the 
1930s and 1960s. Unfortunately, new stereotypes of blacks have emerged among 
the top 10 traits, including "loud, aggressive, and sly." (USA Today) 
(McGinty 1093) 

• THE RBSEARCH-AT-T HB-EX PBNSE-OF-TSACaiHG DEBATE HAS MOW WXDEMSD TO INCXDDE 
CRinczSN OF PUBLIC SERVICS AS A RESODRCS DRAIN. Gov«mn»nt leaders continue to 
be disgruntled with higher education; this &>esn't halp when scarce £und8 are 
being allocated. If a Georgia "Grace Commission" reconnends cuts in funding for 
higher education service programs, how vulnerable is the Georgia Center? 

Thumbnail Summary of Abstracts . "The tension between research and teaching 
in universities goes back almost as far as the American research university 
itself. But that tension has been higher than usual lately, what with cost- 
cutting pressures on campus and increasingly sharp scrutiny by outsiders on 
the quality of undergraduate learning...." (Washington Post Editorial 
reprinted in The Green Sheet Circular) (Simpson 1049) At the 1990 annual 
meeting of the Education Commission of the States, where higher ed bashing 
seemed in vogue. Governor Caruthers of New Mexico received warm applause when 
he said: "If colleges continue to emphasize research and service , the 
taxpayer, one of these days, is going to ask, 'Why are we paying these 
people?'" (Chronicle of Higher Education) (McGinty 1074) Georgia candidates 
for governor. Miller and Isakson, have committed to appoint a Grace 
Commission to recommend ways to run state government more effectively and 
efficiently. This editorial singles out the University System as a good 
plate to start. Such a Commission "should examine the services , such as the 
Cooperative Extension Service, and various other institutes. . .to detemine 
whether they're really worth the public investment." (Atlanta Journal 
Editorial) (McGinty 1066) The rate of increase in state support for higher 
education has dropped to a 30-year low. Since 1958, the two-year increase 
has never been as low as the 11.6 percent increase scheduled for 1990-91. 
(Chronicle of Higher Education) (Parker 1089) 



• ALL OF THE FOLLOWING THINGS ARE HAPPENING AT ONCE: 

— UGA'S enrollment is boccting while colleges axe hanging out vacancy signs; 

— The number of GEO diplomas earned has declined sharply; 

—The percentage of high school students entering college is up; 

— College enrollment of older students is up in numbers but not in the 

percentage of the population attending higher ed; 

— The number of college graduates in the American workforce outstrips the 
demand for their skills; 

—Corporate America is increasingly giving what used to be high-school-level 
jobs to college graduates; 

—And the standard of living of high school graduates fell in the 1980s for the 
first time since World War II. 
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Top Strategic Concerns continued 



The above trends will shape the student/client pool for the Center c-rrently and 
in the future, both for credit and non-credit programs. It is not enough to react 
to each independently. What are the strategic patterns for continuing education? 

Thuinbnail Sunrntarv of Abstracts . Changing demographic patterns in the U.S. 
have resulted in a steady decrease in the niunber of college students of 
traditional age (18-24). S^se experts suggest the "problem" should be 
redefined as a problem of populations historically under-represented on 
college campuses, i.e., blacks, Hispanics and poor whites. (Christian ScidPje 
Monitor) (Conover X086) Traditionally, about 50 percent of college graduates 
went on to college. Since 1982 the percentage of high school grads enrolling 
in college has jumped to 59 percent. All this when the number of college 
graduates in the workforce "outstrip the demand for their skills." Ytt, 
corporate America hires more and more college graduates for jobs that used to 
be given to high school grads. It's increasingly a way to by-pass hiring the 
public school graduate, too often found underprepared or even illiterate. Is 
it any wonder the standard of living of the high school graduate dropped in 
the 1980s for the first time since World War II? (NY Tlaes article in Atlanta 
Journal & Constitution) (McGinty 1125) The number of students age 25+ 
enrolled in higher education rose by nearly 2 million between :?74 and 1983, 
an increase of 59 percent. "However, the enrollment rate of these age 
groups — that is, the percentage of the population enrolled in higher 
education — has varied only slightly over the years. ...The increase in 
persons over the age of 24 in the student population appears to be due more 
to growth in the population base than ,to changes in participation rates in 
that population." (Higher Education S {^fatiQnal Affairs) (Simpson 1116) Fr:::n 
1980-89, there was a 25 percent drop in the number of GED diplcr.as earned 
(500,203 in 1980; 376,879 in 1989). GED graduates make 5 percent of each 
year's college entering class, or aibout 120,000 students per year. The 
director of the GED Testing Service sees this as a trend. (Higher Education 
& National Affairs) (NcGinty 1124) 

• SCAMNEKS CONTINUALLY SUBMIT ARTICLES RELATED TO THE SAFE USE OF COMPUTERS. 
FIRST AND POREBWST, THERE IS THE NUMBER ONE HEALTH CONCERN OF WOMEN: CAN THE 
ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELD EMISSIONS OF VDTs (videodisplay terminals) CAUSE 
MISCARRIAGES AND BIRTH DEFECTS? Other ccBiputer-related problems include 
eyestrain, development of carpal tunnel syndrwDe, and muscle injuries. 

Thujmbnail Summary of Abstracts . In this round of scanning, the following 
articles were submitted: 

--Magnetic-field menace (Macworld) (DiGeorgia S Prichard 1129) 
--Hazards of electromagnetic fields (Prichard & DiGeorgia 1130) 
--Computer waves (U.S. News & World Report) (Prichard & DiGeorgio/1131; 
Shehane 1123) 

--Are VOX'S safe? (Information Week) (Prichard & DiGeorgio 1132) 
--The friends that may also be foes (Financial Times) (Prichard & DiGeorgio 
1133) 

--Evidence suggests VDTs pose hazard (NEA News Focus) (Prichard & DiGeorgio 
1134) 
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PROGRAMMING IDEAS 
from the 
NOVEMBER, 1990 ANALYSIS ROUND 
Georgia Center Environmental Scanning Program 



Introductory Thought: Ron Gross has dubbed informal education, people learning 
together outside of formal structures, as "the Invisible University.** He feels 
that the four required courses that we are all studying together are: 

m Safe sex (a practicum) 

• Deficit financing of the American economy (intermediate) 

• Lessons of Communism's collapse (beginning) 

• Global economy (choice of levels) 

(Adult & Continuing Education Today) (Lavson 1054) 

To these, the Georgia Center scanner suggested adding a fifth: 

• Recovery (from drugs, alcohol, AIDS, gambling, etc*) 
(American Health) (Lawson) 

Obviously, major learning- issues in the Invisible University are found in 
continuing education programs around the country* Related and other program 
possibilities include the following: 

U THE AVERAGE AHERXCAN LACKS A HEIX-GROUNDED GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE. CQNTINUIMG 
EDUCATION HEEDS TO RISE TO THE CHALLENGE. As a percentage of GNP, four of the 
following eight countries spend more on the military than on education ^ USA, 



Canada, the United Kingdom, Sweden, Soviet Union, China, South Africaf jane Iraq. 
Which ones? They are the USA, Soviet Union, China, and Iraq. This may net be a 
surprise, but look at a sampling of countries that outdo the USA*s 5.3% percent of 
GNP in educational expenditures: Saudi Arabia (10.6%), Botswana (9.1%), Zimbabwe 
(7.9%), Sweden (7.6%), Canada (7.4%), Israel (7.3%)- (World Monitor) (Brewer 1107) 
Americans are slow, or perhaps just reluctant, to comprehend the implications of 
global inteidc^pendence which is progressing at a dizzying speed with the help of 
technology. Among other things, Americans must "devise problem-solving strategies 
that can be applied day after day;" must give up winner- loser thinking in favor of 
'^we" thinking; must become more involved in foreign policy; and must act on the 
knowledge that the seme technological advances that have made the world 
interdependent can take the smallest town international, (tforld Monitor) (Brewer 
1102) The Persian Gulf crisis has brought back for public scrutiny the failure of 
the U.S. to develop a coherent energy policy . The oil price shocks of 1973 and 
:979 "forged a national consensus to reduce U.S* dependence on foreign oil... and 
fossil fuels.../' Unfortunately^ the consensus dissolved during the Reagan years 
of free-market decisions^ during which oil dropped from over $35 per barrel in 
1981 to $15 per barrel in 1986. (Dollars and Sense) (Brewer 1105) "The Era of 
Oii--conventionally produced oil — may end during the l>f^ tijne of children born 
since 1985/' according to James Critchfield. Techniques of enhanced oil recover 
(EOR), although expensive^ will buy the U.S. time to make long overdue changes in 
energy sources^ and consumption. (World Monitor) (Brewer 1101) 

2^ ENVIRONMENTAL EDOCATION OPPORTUNITIES ABOUND AND ARB NEEDED. Although it 
doesn't have to be, corporations, research groups^ and government are usually at 
the forefront of public environinental education. Although generally slow to 
respond, adult educators should pursue certain responsibilities : to point out 
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current and future dangers, to teach behavior modification, and to advocate "an 
ethic of satisfaction," not greed disguised as development. The adult educator is 
caught between the traditional ethos of progress and awareness of impending 
environmental disasters. "Although educators may feel left out of the political 
action, their role is to enable others to call for action, and to make their own 
decisions. It is feu: more effective if wide sections of the population make 
political demands, to which politicians will eventually listen, than if teachers 
seem to be teaching their governments, on the basis of conviction rather than 
exact data." (Conv«rg»nce) (MclAurin 1085) There are over SO, 000 different 
chemicals found in the workplace. Federal legislation has given workers the right 
to information about possible chemical dangers. However, the 198& Emergency 
Planning and C<»8mmity Right-To-Know Act also assured monbers of the community 
access to information about potential chemical hazards. It is in this area, 
informing the general population, that continuing educators could make an impact. 
(Journal of Bxtansion) (KcLaurin 1087) Currently, Americans produce about 160 
million tons of refuse a year; this will rise to 193 million tons by 2300 if 
nothing is done. "This growing effluence of affluence, 3 1/2 pounds a day for 
every American and rising, is a byproduct of our consumer society... And it has 
become a major national environmental issue, forcing citizens, elected officials 
and private con^anies to give serious thought to rubbish." (U.S. News & World 
Report) (Fabris 1060) This intriguing article, entitled "The Liberal Arts, the 
Campus, and the Biosphere," challenges higher education "to lead in the transition 
to a sustainable future." The author "offers a rationale for incorporating 
environmental concerns into the curricula of higher education and sugcasts 
examples of curricular innovations, including programs for restnicturi.-ig tho ways 
colleges procure food, deal with waste, and use energy. " (Harvard Educational 
Review) (Brewer 1104) 

3j_ FUTURES ORIENTED PUBLICATIONS OFFER RICH POSSIBILITIES FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. The United Way of America's Strategic Institute has 
identified 100+ trends in society and categorized them under nine major 
"chanqedrivers" to the 1990s. In this article, the social, economic, political, 
and technological forecasts for each changedriver are discussed briefly. The nine 
changedrivers that are reshaping America are: 



• The maturation of America 

• The Mosaic Society » 

• Redefinition of individual and society role? 

• The information-based economy 

• Globalization 

• Personal and environmental health 

• Economic restructuring 

• Family and home redefined 

• Rebirth of social activities 



The least familiar of these trends may be the "Mosaic society." The term 
encompasses a number of diversity-related trends (ethnic, elderly, sincie-person 
households, etc.), that are moving America away from the designation "-ass 
society." The mosaic is not static, however; rather, compare it to evsr changing 
kaleidoscopic images. (The Futurist) (Prichard 1068 and Brewer 1103) This article 
rounds up forecasts rrade in The Futurist magazine during 1990. As noted in the 
introduction, "Opinions differ on such issues as environmental damage =..-id health 
trends, and some of the forecasts may seem contradictory. In all cases, though, 
the fori?casts were chosen because they provide throught-provoking ideas about tne 
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future. For example, out these two forecasts under your thinking cap: (1) Robots 
with human intelligence will be coiwnon within 50 years. (2) "Electronic 
immigrants" will be the new global workers of the future, recruited and trained to 
perform work by telecommuting over great distances. (Wi® Futurist) (Prichard 
1071) SUGGESTION: A CONFERENCE TO SHOWCASE THE VIEWS OF FUTURISTS 

4^ "ASS AMBRICAH UNIVERSZTZBS DOZKG BMOUGB TO HELP THE UNITED STATES CONFRONT 
ITS DOMESTIC CRISBSf LIKE DBCLINQKS PRODUCTIVITY^ INTRACXaBLB POTEST? AND SISIN6 
RATES OF ILLITKRACY?'* This is the first of two questions posed by Derek Bok in a 
new book. The second question: "And is the acadomy doing all that it can to 
strengthen Americans' ethical awareness and sense of social responsibility ?" To 
both questions^ he answers no. The research university can and should address the 
first question. Purthennore^ the academy must beqin "fostering students* moral 
develoE^ent and sense of social responsibility ^^rough courses in applied ethics, 
programs of community service, clear codes of conduct and high ethical standards 
for university decision making." (New York Times Book Beview) (Qiandler 1055) 

5^ SBSEASCB INDICATSS (A) SELF-C!OMFIDENCS OOUSSES MAY BE NEEDED BY WOMEN 
GSADUATBS OF CSEDUCftTIONIlL 00LLE6BS, AND (2) TBAT MALE IN^ERUCTOSS IN OONTINUING 
EDUCATI01}-»IAY BE FESBBTinTING SELF-DOUBT AMONG FEMALES. "^A fairly large body of 
evidence now indicates that women learn more, learn faster and emerge more 
confident at women ^s colleges than at coed colleges A study of high school male 
and female valedictorians shows a more or less equal confidence in intellectual 
capacity. However, this confidence is seriously ax-oded in females by the second 
year of college, at which point 22 percent of males and 4 percent of females stiJLl 
considered themselves intellectually superior to their classmates. '^One thing 
that shows up in almost every study is the finding that male students talk more in 
class and command more attention from teachers." The more aggressive, 
interruptivt* classroom style of males tends "to eclipse the more orderly and less 
aggressive style of females. ...Still the fact is that when male behavior sets the 
tone for female learning, females tend to lose out.'* (D«S# News & World Report) 
(Lawson 1052) 

6^ TO ENCOURAGE CHANGE AND INNOVATION AND TO IMPROVE STRATEGIC PLANNING, 
MANAGEMENT TRAINING SHOULD FREE PEOPLE UP TO USE CREATIVE THINKING AND INTUITION. 
Warren Bennis believes that resistance to change tends to worsen during tough 
economic times. Even in good times there is a gap between management theory and 
practice^ too much "lip service" paid to empowering people to be responsive and 
creative without enough foilow-up. Companies must create a culture that tolerates 
failure because solid progress comes via people who will take risks. Cut-off 
cre.^tivity and you'll fail to meet changing market conditions. ''What we need/* 
Bennis says, "is nK>re maestro and less macho." (Atlanta Journal) (Brooks 1139) 
Suddenly, companies want employees to think for themselves. This "calls for 
enormous chanc,^ at firms where imagination was once considered as a subversive 
trait." Creative problem solving is now a high priority with managers. A Corning 
executive says, "By the mid-1990s we'll define good management as the ability to 
get out of the way," Failure must be valued as an avenue for advancement. (Time) 
(Etowdle-Head 1140) Creativity has attained unprecedented status in today's board 
rooms, accepted as the way to meet economic competition, deal with rapid changes 
in technology, and boost worker productivity. The creativity movement is defining 
a new management style, •'one that stresses individuality over conformity, 
flexibility over rigidity. ...For workers, the trend means career advancement will 
hinge more often on the ability to think, to reason and learn, rather than on work 
e:-:perienca or specific skills.** (Naisbitt's Trend Letter) (Holtz 1109) 
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intuition ^ though seldom used well by organizations, can be the key to improved 
strategic planning and decision making. This article describes a oram-skill 
management program. Steps are described for locating intuitive talent and 
integrating it with traditional management techniques for improved strategic 
planning. A spin-off result; organizations develop "a commitment co 
experimentation rather than to bureaucracy." (The Futurist) (Prichard 1070) 

7 CONTiNOIMG HWCIkTOBS MOST BESPOMD TO THB TRADHIiG NEEDS OP ORGANIZaTIOSS WITH 
100 OR MORE EHPLOYBBS. IN 1990, THESE ORGaHIZaTKMIS SPEHT WfflE THAN $45 BILLIOM 
ON TRAINING. This major article pinpoints where the money goes— to which 
employees, for what subjects, and to which designers and deliverers. Are you 
surprised to learn any of the following: that salespeople are the most 
intensively trained employees in America, follov/ed closely by professionals, 
first-line supervisors and middle managers; that outside educational providers are 
used most often in training professionals, senior managers, and executives; that 
videotapes, lectures, one-on-one instruction, and slides are the top four most 
used instructional methods; and that the top three training and development 
challenges are technological change, customer service, and quality improvement? A 
close reading of this article is required to sort out the possibilities for 
-continuing education. (Training) (Brooks 1079 and Stout 1096) This article 
claims that the hot topics for business seminars in the 1990s will on the new 
decade itself, global relations, competitive marketing, customer service, 
motivation/ incentives, humor, literacy, foreign-born employees, and the 
environment. Themes for seminars in this new decade may be summarized as: global 
competition, ever-changing technology, environmental responsibility, and "an 
urgent interest in the basic skills of American workers." (Training) (Chandler 
1051) I . 

8^ RETIREES NEED HELP IN SORTING OUT OPTIONS FOR A RETURN TO THE WORKPLACE AND 
FOR COPING WITH HEALTH COSTS. There are definitely mixed signals out there. Some 
experts believe the country is beginning to realize that workers ag^ 55+ are 
needed in the labor force and ehat business and industry are responding. On the 
other hand, the menial, low-pay jobs offered to seniors who may have held very 
responsible positions are a turn-off. The fact is, "for the past five decades, 
the nation's older workers have been leaving the labor force in droves." Based on 
one recent survey of men age 55 to 64 and women between 50 and 59, "analysts 
concluded that 1.1 million, or 13.6 percent, of the nonworking Americans in these 
age groups genuinely wanted and were able to work. In other words, 36.4 percent 
were not really interested." For those who really want to work or must to make 
ends meet, many are confused about their options and the impact upon their Social 
Security benefits. (O.S. News & World Report) (Fabris X056) Retiree health care 
benefit plans, financed on a pay-as-you-go basis, are a prijne target for cost- 
cutting. Looking to 1993 when "corporations will be required to show retiree 
health costs as liabilities on financial statements ... some companies are telling 
new employees they will never qualify for post-retirement medical coverage, even 
if they become vested in a pension." This could affect the current early- 
retirement trend. Infrequently (but is it on the rise?) retirees lose their life 
and health benefits when the companies they worked for fail. "In extreme cases, 
premiums may exceed a retiree's pension check." (Changing Times) (Andrews 1110) 
Results of an insurance industry survey of 400 executives show thaz employees will 
pay more of the cost of reduced health benefits. One of numerous reasons offered 
was the price of providing health care to retirees who could make hefty claims for 
30 to 40 years after retirement. (The Futurist) (Prichard 1069) 
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9^ IF TRB PLIGHT OF CDBBEMT RSTIBEBS SEEKS SBMX (se* 8. above), MASSIVE 
PROBLEMS lOOM FOR BABY-BOCm RSTIBEES (oldest boooors now age 44). It is not too 
early to engage baby-bocowzrs in problem-solving, as irell as raise awareness of all 
segments of society as to a possible crisis. The leading edge of bocHners could 
begin retirin; n 2000. "By 2025, as nany as 58 million workers and dependents, 
or more than double the current number of retirees, may leave work for good/' 
supported, in part, by a smaller work force. The pessimists predict that half the 
baby boom won't have the resources to retire at age 65. The optimists predict 
that "tomorrow's retirees will be at least as well off as today's." Most agree 
that the 1990s must be spent in preparing for the Retir^ent Century. Key factors 
and decisions relate to Social Security, the national deficit, the savings rate, 
pension funds, and "the two trends that could cl<d>ber tomorrow's retirees," the 
rising cost of health care and declining health- insureunce coverage. Policy makers 
will need to be creative, such as providing sabbaticals to workers in their 30s or 
40s in return for working to age 70 or 75. (U.S. Neva fi World Report) (Fabris 
1061) 

10. 1«HATBVER THE W ORK SBTSISQ, TBAMWOSK IS IHCBEaSIMGLy SEEN AS TBB KEY TO 
IMPROVED PRODUCTIVlTy, SERVICE, HEALTH CARE, AMD SAFBTy. Continuing educators are 
in a position to design and deliver teaiowork-trainiog, individualized fxoo what 
could be called a "generic" coarse. A recent outstanding example of teamwork was 
Atlanta's success in landing the 1996 Olympics. (Many articles in scanning files.) 
Also, it is the conclusion of the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) that "60 
percent of fatal airline accidents were caused by breakdowns of communication in 
the cockpit rather than mechanical failures or lack of pilot skills." Remedy? 
The FAA is putting increased eniphasis on flight crew teamwork. (Atlanta 
Joumal/Cbnstitution) (Fabris 1062) ^'j 

**• For moire program ideas, please see the MONITOR section, pp. 10-15. •*• 



THINKING OUT FRONT 

Forecasts of what's to come in the next 5-60 years may produce anxiety, 
exclamations of "I'll believe it when I see it!," or even quiet acceptance 
(because you've thought the same thing). So what is your reaction to the 
following? 

• "By the year 2100, the number of U.S. banks will be fewer than 100, compared 
with about 15,000 in the 1980s." 

• "Cash money will become illegal in the future for all but very small 
transactions. ...By 2050, no paper money with a value of more than $10 will remain 
in circulation." 

• "Future sewage-treatment plants may use sound waves and heat to dry out sludge 
in a matter of seconds ..." 

• "By the year 2025, Christians in first-world countries will comprise slightly 
less than one-fourth of all the world's Christians." 

• "Almost one-fourth of the world's population will be Moslem by the year 2020." 

• "Food and pharmaceutical companies will unite in the 1990s to form 'pharroi-food' 
companies. Irrenunologists will create foods that can treat viruses and cancer." 

Forecasts from 1989 issues of THE FUTURIST magazine. 
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AN A«Z i^POATE OF SELECTED TRCNOS A ISSUES INPUifNCING GEORGIA CEf^TER STRATEGIC PLANNING 



Ggorqia 

Within a stone throw of The University of Georgia, a private schools Athens 
Acadeiay^ has received a $5>65 sdXIion grant from the Bertelsmann Foundation^ a 
ntajor international media conglomerate* The goal is to teach secondary students 
how mass media impacts on their lives. Several Georgia Center staff with computer 
expertise are consulting with Athens Academy. (Athwui Observer) (Craven 1081) 
Competition is fierce among factions south and north of Atlanta to become the 
location of Georgia's second airport . Delta Airlines r foC instance, has stated 
that it will not sign pre-construction leases on any airport south of Interstate 
20* others view a new airport as a vehicle for economic growth; therefore^ many 
politicians and business people south of Atlanta are fighting to bring the bacon 
their way. (Georgia Trend) (Hardaway 1099) 

Race and the South 

Reverse migration since 1980 accounts for more than 100^000 blacks moving 
into the Sr^uth than have left* "Census data show that between 1980 and 1990, the 
proportion of all American blacks living in the South increased — for the first 
time in the 20th century — fror. 52 to 56 percent." An even brisker migration in 
the ).990s, as predicted^ would have major cultural and political implications. 
Some of the reasons for this reverse migration include the following: 

e 67«S percent of all black elected officials in the USA are in the South; 

• only 5 percent of Southern whites oppose sending their children to school 
with blacks (same percentage as in the North); 

e while some one-fourth of louthern black students attend schools that are 9C 
percent blacky the figure irv the Northeast is twice as high; 

• more than 50 percent of Southern blacks own their own homes, compared with 31 
percent in the Northeast; 

• "There is a strong sense of regional identity that makes life in the South 
attractive to many bl .cks/' (U.S. News & World Report) (McGinty 107G) 

Race and Health Care 

In the Mississippi Delta , where the population is nearly 70 percent black and 
poverty is rampant^ the health care system has failed. Many available jobs offer 
no health care and the limitations of Medicaid and Medicare create problems 
difficult to solve. Nationwide one of the more startling findings lies in a 
statistic called "excess deaths." "The number of black Americans who die each 
year, minus the number you'd e:<pect to die in a group of whites of the same age 
distribution" yields the excess deaths figure. In 1987, there were nearly 7 5,000 
excess deaths among black Americans, "...nearly one-third of the total number of 
black peopLe--alinost 255,000 who died in 1987." For example^ the degree by which 
the death rate for blacks exceeds that of whites is 32 percent higher for cancer; 
32 percent higher for stroke; 132 percent higher for diabetes; and 176 percent 
higher for kidney failure. (American Health) (Hardaway 1098) 

Disabled Americans 

A study of the economic well-being of disabled males of working age from 
1962-1984 is troubling. "For axample, for the disabled population as a whole, 
equivalent family income rose from $22,400 in 1968 to $27,800 in 1973 and then 
fell to $20,800 in 1982, recovering somewhat to $22,700 by 1984.** Several 
explanations are given, including the fact that "after 1980, the controversial 
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retrenchment in disability benefit programs struck, and the «^eXX-being of the 
disabled—both relative and absolute— fell further. They, along with single* 
mothers and their children, minority youth, and elderly widows, became part of the 
new unequals of the 1980s." (Journal of Huoan Rosources) (McLaurin 1086) 

Higher Education 

"After nearly 10 years of trying to eliminate its international education 
programs, the Education Department is taking a new intorest in efforts to foster 
relationships between American colleges and their foreign counterparts." John 
C.T. Alexander, director of the department's Center for International Education, 
is given credit for renewed efforts to find "the right niche," things the Center 
can do over and above what is more appropriate for colleges and other 
international education organizations. Currently, the department has $40 million 
budgeted for international education. (Cbroniele of Bi^ier Education) (Parker 
1091) Entitled "Hard Times on the Old Quad," this article looks at higher 
education's response to rising costs and a shrinking student population . Overall, 
schools are raising their fund-raising targets and cutting back sharply on 
programs and services. Cornell, Columbia, Yale, and Harvard are talking billion- 
dollar fundraisers. Many colleges and universities are phasing out graduate 
programs, sports programs, and special professional schools. For example, Bryn 
Nawr has dropped Spanish and anthropology, Korthwestem its nursing and dental 
hygiene programs, and Dartmouth has cut seven junior varsity sports. High tuition 
is driving many students from private to public institutions, even as "state 
legislatures across the country are slashing their subsidies to higher education." 
(Time) (Rardaway 1100 and Parker 1090J) 

Bureaucraciee in tly^ Inforaation Age 

Sluggish burelfcracies must become leaner, more innovative, and faster. 
Emphasis must be on achieving the highest standard of excellence rather than on 
wiping out competition. (Successful Meetings) (Brooke 1077) According to Toffler, 
"the entire structure of power that held the world together is now 
disintegrating," brought on by "the. rise oZ a radically new system for wealth 
creation." The new system requires more data, information, and know-how in faster 
time than our bureaucracies can handle. The crisis comes when the bureaucratic 
way of acquiring and relaying information is overwheliued (specialists gather data 
in "cubbyholes" and managers relay it in "channels.") Vfhat's needed are "non- 
hierarchical communications networks. . .that crisscross con^anies, crash through 
departmental perimeters and link users not merely between the specialized 
departments but also up and down the hierarchy." In companies of the future 
people and information will be organized in models described as 
"monastery. improvisation jazz combo... spy networks. . .tribes," often co-existing 
in the same company. (Newsweek excerpts from the book Powershift ) (NcGinty 1080) 

Workplace 

The need to balance family and work responsibilities will make "supervisory 
sensitivity" the second wave of employers' responses to the changing American work 
force, according to a report by the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. (The first 
wave of response produced child care assistance, flexible work schedules, parental 
leave and elder care programs.) Already, Corning, Inc. has fired supervisors who 
resisted the new family-sensitive approach to worker problems. IBM, Aetna Life & 
Casualty, and Merck Inc. are cited for introducing family-sensitivity training for 
managers. (Atlanta Constitution) (Fabris & Reynolds 1058; NcGinty 1075) Companies 
are being pushed to help employees respond to urgent work-family-lifestyle needs, 
many of which cannot be met in the traditional nine to five workday. (Atlanta 
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Journal •& Constitution) (Fabria & SeynoXda 1057) Marriage, divorce, and child 
rearing patterns are now so diverse that current analyses of family include: 
"nuclear families, singlehood, non marital heterosexual and hoiuosexual 
cohabitation, single-parent families, remarried and step- families, foster and 
adoptive families, childlessness, nonsecretive extramarital relationships, and 
multiple-adult households." (The Futurist) (McGinty 1064) 

A new Immigration Ret , the first since 1965, will promote "diversification" 
and "equalization." In coming years, iinmigration levels will rise from 500,000 to 
700,000 a year and 140,000 slots will be alloted for high-skilled professionals. 
Many will have advanced degrees or valuable specialized knowledge in some field. 
Also welcome: inmigrants who have at least $1 million with which to start a 
business that will create at least 10 fulltime jobs in addition to jobs for the 
owner and relatives. Why this new emphasis on skilled iinmigrants? • The USA doesn't 
have enough talent in a workforce that will expand by only one percent annually in 
this decade. Americans will need to sort out mixed emotions about immigration, 
although nearly 100 million of us, "40 percent of the population, can trace their 
roots to a relative who passed through Ellis Island." (PutureScan & Newsweek) 
CHcGinty 1065) The proposed new immigration act involves a policy shift. "Since 
1965, almost all new immigrants have received visas based on family connections, 
but now the emphasis is shifting to talent and training." (U.S. News & World 
Report) (Fabris 1059) 

The author of this article questions the emphasis management is giving 
teamwork , in that so often employees respond with "cynicism, apathy, and 
generally, a negative response." For one thing, the team player concept, based on 
the sports team model, is' out-of -place in the business environment. "One of the 
foundations of American culture is individual effort. In sport, there is the 

opportunity for players to glorify in this effort " In the workplace, "under 

the guise of establishing teams, what supervisors often produce is cliques. 
...Basically it becomes more important to be accepted than to produce." (Records 
Management Quarterly) (Dowdle-Bead 1141) 

As a way to attain strategic change, a long-term management development 
strategy, sometimes called the "building blocks approach," has been adopted by GF., 
Xerox, Northern Telecom and others. Training effectiveness should be measured 
(1) immediately, to determine the degree that managers think a program has met its 
objectives, (2) intexfmediately, to determine the degree to which managers change 
behavior on the job, and (3) long-term, to determine the degree to which the 
organization is able to compete more effectively. (Training & Development Journal) 
(Stout 1094) 

Increasingly, American companies are concluding that the new skills they 
require of employees are best obtained through ongoing retraining prograjtis 
designed for recruits as well as seasoned managers. "They can't expect some 
government program or a private group to do this. To offer the specific training 
needed. ..they must do most or all of this themselves." (RETRAINING THE AMERICAN 
WORKFORCE in Executive Book Suamaries) (Gilbert 1128) Probably because of 
temporary aberrations in the U.S. economy, 1990 training budgets show only a 2.5 
percent increase. (The increase was 12 percent between 1988 and 19S9). (Training) 
(Stout 1035) This 14-page article, "Where the Training Goes," charts and graphs 
how organizations with 100 or more employees will spend $45 billion on training in 
1990. It identifies the employees who will be trained, what subjects will be 
taught, and who will design and deliver the training. The five hottest topics in 
HRD for the next two to five years are (in order of importance): (1) technolo- 
gical change, (2) customer service, (3) quality improvement, (4) corporate 
culture, and (5) new market strategies and organizational missions. (Training) 
(Brooks/1079 and Stout/1096) Employers now want employees to have "soft-sided" 
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versus technical skills. Top skills in today's v^orkplace: learning to learn; 
literacy (reading, writing, cc»tputation ) ; connnunication; personal management; 
adaptability; group effectiveness; ability to influence. (Atlanta Constitution) 
(DeJoy 1048) 

Meeting/Convention Environment 

The meeting and convention business increased 37 percent in the past two 
years, the largest two-year growth ever recorded. Annually, corporate meetings 
attract 94 million participants and account for n«iarly $44 billion in 
expenditures. Demand is high for in-house corporate meeting planners. (Nsiabitt's 
Trend Letter) (Uoltz 1108) Increasingly, corporate planners look to specialized 
conference centers when selecting training sites for managers. This article 
focuses on what Atlanta corporate planners can choose from. A small map pinpoints 
five conference centers in Atlanta; the Georgia Center in Athens; the Southern 
Center for Continuing Education in Statesboro; and the Coastal Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education in Savannah. The International Association of Conference 
Centers (lACC) provided the information and map. (Atlanta Constitution) (Allen 
1047) 

Service 

Even the best service organizations make mistakes and suffer glitches. To 
come out ahead with customers requires that service staff understand the concept 
of "recovery ." It costs five times more to replace a customer than it does to 
retain one. Therefore, dissatisfied or irate clients need to be "recovered," not 
lost. Unfortunately, studies show that more than half of all efforts to respond 
to custcHser con^laints actually reinforce negative feelings. The problem lies in 
asking service staff to solve customer problems without allowing for decision- 
making and, yes, rule-breaking on occasion. Pursuing such a service strategy 
requires trust and support from management but is well worth the effort. (Harvard 
Business Review) (SlfflpscMi 1097) This article summarizes the innovative actions of 
13 leaders in the travel industry to redefine business travel through service, 
i.e., taking the haisle out of a stressful experience. As the 1980s dawned amidst 
deregulation, airline leaders thought '*that price was paramount." Soon, however, 
they received the word from frequent flyers that they "would judge airlines on zhe 
basis of how veil they performed, not how cheaply." (Frequent Flyer) (Andrews 
1112) 



Marketing 

Just as "consumers are striving for individuality, becoming more diverse and 
fragmented. . .companies are striving for simplification and consolidation of their 
businesses." The advertising agency NW Ayer recommends returning to a consumer - 
driven focus for products and marketing with careful attention to personal 
relevance. In a new book. The Great Marketing Turnaround, "10 significant trends 
which are the reverse of traditional marketing thinking" are identified. The new 
environment is individualized targeting using computer technology. (FutureScan) 
(Gilbert 1142) Food service providers take note. A study of the dietary habits 
of women found a correlation between high educational and income levels and low 
meat consumption, especially red meat (beef and pork). Those women who eat red 
meat prefer it as part of the evening meal and then preferably in mixed dishes 
rather than served alone. (HAFES Research Highlights) (McLaurin 1084) 
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Technology 

A breakthrough European technology will allow compact disc quality, digical 
audio broadcasting (DAB) on radio. The FCC is now studying how to adopt standards 
and allocate spec t mm for DAB. One current plan would allow each existing station 
to obtain a DAB license when they become available. (Radio World) (Cravan 1082) 
Much of the U.S. is being converted from existing wire phone lines to fiber optic 
networks . Fiber optic cable will allow the use of remote audio delivery systems 
such as the Integrated Service Digital Network (ISDN). "The D word has come to 
broadcast remotes... in a process described as very, very revolutionary." (Radio 
World) (Craven 1083) 

Satellite delivered distance learning is picking up steam to the extent that 
educators must begin to shift from "occasional use" arrangements to locking- in 
transponder space long term. The State of Nebraska was the first state to lease a 
transponder on a full-time » year-round basis. (Via Satellite) (Paoquale 1050) 
Time on transponders is becoming difficult to find and costs are rising with 
demand. The situation will worsen before additional satellite transponder space 
is provided. (Coxperata Video Decisions) (Shehane 1121) 

Computers . Telecommuting has not lived up to the expectations raised several 
years ago. Bosses worry about employees working from home via a computer and 
modem. Employees worry about being out-of-sight, out-of-mind for promotions. 
Yet, there are numerous reasons to foster teleconsmiting: clogged expressways; 
juggling work-home responsibilities; providing the disabled with work 
opportunities. IBM and AT&T are currently studying the use of telecommuting. 
Stay tuned. (Atlanta Journal) (Brooks 1078)' If your fingers and hand tingle, bum 
or become numb or you have shooting pains in the arm and shoulder or you have 
difficulty gripping a hammer or turning a radio dial, you may have developed a 
repetitive-n»tion disorder known as carpal tunnel syndrome (CTS) . Computer 
keyboard operators are among those prone to develop this wr^st -wrecking affliczica 
which, left unchecked, can permanently damage hand function-^ or strength. Tips are 
given for how to relate to a computer keyboard to alleviate CTS pain or prevent 
the development of CTS. (Health Scene) (Prichard 1067) Consider these software 
packages for adults: "The AIDS Stack," a HyperCard program for exploring 
available information on the disease; "The Electronic Whole Earth Catalog," 
accessed via a Macintosh with a CD-ROM disk drive; and "The Name Game" for the IBM 
Infowindows system, a game-approach to name-recall. (The Futurist) (Prichard 1072) 
The experience called " virtual reality " can be attained by someone wearing video 
screen goggles and an interactive glove hooked to a computer. As head and hand 
are moved, the computer image moves correspondingly. Virtual reality is a 
superlative simulation experience and should encourage creativity. (Conminication 
Arts) (Dowdle-Head 1140) 

In the 1990s, powerful wireless personal telephone services will be what 
personal computers were in the 1980s. New technologies include: phones that fit 
a shirt pocket and call worldwide via satellite; "Dick Tracy" style wristwatch 
pagers; plane to plane calling; and super radio station reception via a dish on 
top of your car. Barriers to rapid spread include cost, crowded airwaves, and 
fear of disclosing business secrets. Note : The Georgia Center has volunteered to 
be a test site for AT&T's short range personal telephone system. (USA Today) 
(Skelton 1119) 

Copyright Law 

To what ridiculous extremes can fears of software piracy be taken? Read on. 
The Council of European Communities has issued a directive establishing an 
infringement of copyright on the part of those who "make, ixnport, possess or deai 
with articles intended to facilitate the removal or circumvention of any technical 
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means which may hava been applied to protect the program." This means someone 
could be in violation simply by owning a copy of PC Magazine, in which an article 
describes a simple program-change in a copy-protected software. In addition, 
software developers are expecting people who buy laptop computers (as extensions 
of their desktops) to buy additional copies of all software. Not a very realistic 
expectation. (PC NsgaziM) (Sh«han« 1X22} Earlier in 1990, Congress approved a 
bill that eliminates higher education's imsunity from co pyright infringement 
lawsuits. "It was prompted by court rulings that prevented states from being sued 
under federal copyright law..." (Blgher Bdoeatlon & National Affairs) (HeGinty 
1126) In a series of court decisions regarding the fair use of unp ublished works, 
including diaries and letters « it has box.led down to this: "quoting almost 
anything unpublished, regardless of coinmercial value ^ presumptively violate(s) a 
copyright." Writers and publishers are left with this quandary: "how to write 
history in a straitjacket." The matter was being taken to the Supreme Court. 
(Newsweek) (KcOinty 1127) 



Demography 

This is an interesting analysis of emerging use of the terms "urban and 
rural," "metropolitan" and "roicropolitan," and "central city" and "suburbs," in 
relation to changing patterns of migration in the U.S. "Unlike the rural 
renaissance of the '70s, when many young professionals abandoned city life for the 
country, today's migration pattern is overwhelmingly urban. Baby boc^rs, it 
seems, want big-city amenities without big-city stresses. More often than not, 
smaller cities spell relief." Desirable places to live are named. (Health) 
(iVndrewe Ull) > 



SCANNING ACXMOWLEDGEMENTS 

The second of two rounds of environmental scanning analysis in 1990 concluded wic; 
meetings of the Evaluation Committee on November 13 and the Strategic Planning 
Executive Committee (SPEC) on November 19. In particular, thanks are due the 
following scanners who either submitted abstracts, provided library or HyperVote 
support, and/or served on an analysis committee: 



Phil Allen 
Grover Andrews 
Karen Bishop 
Pac Brewer 
George Brooks 
Brad Cahoon 
Jan Campbell 
Judy Chandler 
Roger Comley 
Susan Conover 
Ernestine Copas 
Gene Craven 
Bud Oavis 
Judith DeJoy 
Rosie DiGeorgio 



Margaret Dowdle-Head 
Bill Evans 
Frank Fabris 
Linda Gilbert 
Cathy Gleaton 
Dick GrantUB 
Jacque Hall 
Maria Hall 
Beth Hardaway 
Hal Holtz 
Amy Hooper 
Bonnie Lawson 
Oonna NcGinty 
Sylvia McLaurin 
Martyn Miller 



Helen Mills 
Dorothy Parker 
Mike Pasquale 
Cheryl Prichard 
Jo Reynolds 
elate Sanders 
Doris Scott 
Jim Shehane 
Lynn Sherrer 
John Shores 
Mitch Skelton 
Ed Simpson 
Vickie Stout 
Marietta Suhart 
Rex Totty 
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UPDATE: 

What Difference Has EnTironmental Scanning Made? 

Since September, 1985, scanners have looked at scores of trends and issues 
which could affect Georgia Center operations, human resource development, and 
continuing education programs. (For a summary, see the January, 1990 issue of 
Lookouts.) Management has adjusted the strategic action plan, as necessary, in 
response to numerous discussions related to economic, political, educational, social, 
and technological changes. 

Throughout the year, the management team tracks scanning assignments. The 
key is the Red Book which shows at a glance who (by name) is to do what by when. 
This loose-leaf red notebook is updated at the conclusion of each round of scanning 
and provides the reference for obtaining progress reports at Monc'ay morning 
meetings of the directors and monthly meetings of department headr, . For example , 
as of November. . . 

• Several pending ^signments were completed and will be deleted from the Red 
Book. The IBM and Macintosh computer labs are operational; a Georgia Center 
"philosophy" statement, based on staff input, has been completed; and planning 
is underway to join the Council on Adult and Experiential Learning (GAEL) in a 
venture which will aid regional economic development. 

• Still-pending are assignments related to international education; staff 
competency in grantseeking; an audit of non-credit programs; R&D in 
individualized instruction through technology; and the Center's role in 

^ continuing higher education vis-a-vis the Board of Regents Plan for the 1990s. 

• New assignments added to the Red Book call for department heads to formalize 
plans for operating with decreased state funding; for the Center to involve the 
University's environmental safety unit in staff concerns related to videodisplay 
terminals (VDTs); and for provision of a "sensitivity training" session to assist 
managers and supervisors in managing cultural diversity. 

Obviously, an active scanning program puts many balls in the air; and all must 
be juggled if strategic planning is to respond effectively to opportunities and 
threats in the environment. (Left out of this particular discussion is another 
"ball," the need to continuously monitor trends and issues previously discussed but 
for which there are no pending assignments . ) As the Georgia Center's director 
sums it up, "Environmental scanning imposes organizational discipline difficult to 
achieve in any other way." 

" SCANNING PLANS FOR 1991 

• During January and February, current scanners will be contacted to see if they 
wish to remain scanners in 1991. As you know, scanning is a voluntary activity for 
staff other than directors and department heads. 

• If you joined the Center staff in IPiJO and have an interest in becoming a 
scanner, please watch for a general communication which will set a time and place to 
learn more. (Or caii Donna McGinty at 542-3451.) 

• CommittGe meetings will be in June and late November or early December. Dt,tails 
later when the scanning roster is set. 
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' As ttie end of the semester api»oaclies the quaiteily repon of the Caidinal Stritch CoUege 

Envinmniemal Scanning OMnnrincff marks the occasion wiifa its thinl puMteation. Thanks to your 

f suppoR there are cuneotly 101 diffeiem publicatioas being scanned by 70 membeis of the Stritch 

[ Ooomunity. Over the past three months 211 aiticles were sutaitted for review and because of the high 

number of aitides, this publicaiioa win be distributed in two pans: m in eariy May and one in late 

, May. 
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February 1991 thru April 1991 
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1. An economic storm doud hangs omirously over higher education this year, as states throughout the 
natl(m oonfipomdieir direst budget crises since the recessicm-ridden eariy 19^ After severil years in 
whidiooUegeleadeis predicted the worst and did sUgbdy better than that. 1991 is sfa^iing up as a year 
of tnie fin^dal hantaito for state colleges and financial-aid piogiams. Across the country. Uglier- 
education and state officials i»edict that die budget orohbas will leave many colleges with 
(q)piq»iations for 199 1- 1992 that barely Iceo pace wim inSation-or, in the worst cases, with reducrion 
instatea^poit The appnipriatimisouuook is expected to prompt an unusuaUy high number of states to 
impose large tuition increases this year and may ultimately result in some coueges dosing their doors. 
(Chronicle cf Higher Education* Feb. 20, 1991, hereafter died as Chronicle) 

2. Because of the ectmomic concerns and decreashig enroUments. a lasge number of libeial-aris colleges 
are being foiced to face up to cost-saving measures but foar dieir character may be affected by tte 
Many colleges are finding that they must cut bade on qKnding and find new ways to hicrease income. 
Administnuois acrosi die oounny say tiiey can no Irager rely cm increased tuition to cover higher 
operating costs. Instead, tfiey are otmsolidatingjobs, cutong academic progruns. reducing finaodal aid, 
and delaying constniction projects. As a resuhs colleges like Bowddn, Biyn Mawr, Franklin and 
Marshall, Oberihi, Smith, and Swaithmore are in desperate financial situatioas. Biyn Mawr Qfllege is 
eliminating four graduate programs, &nlth College faced a $2.6-aiillion sbonfall this year, Danmouth is 
cutting its opemnng budget by 1.8 per oem and eliminating 55 administrative and stafif positions. 
Obeiim foces a defidt of ISi-million. and Bowdoin has a $2-mUlion (teficiL Subsequently, Mundelein 
Cdlege. Illinois' only surviving all-women's college, has recently announced that it will be fofaied into 
Loyola University. Mundddn presendy has more than a $6-mulion debt (Milwaukee Journai, AptH 
17. 1991. Chronicle, Jan. 30. 1991. Oct 31, 1990) 

3. The investmem returns enjoyed by college and university endowments in the 1980s have sagged like 
much of today's economy. In a repon of its annual endowment study, the National Assodaticm of 
College and Universi^ Business Officers said that college funds, feeling the pinch of an econcHnic 
downnun, grew by 9.6 per cent the previous year. College endowments grew an average of 13.4 per 
cem each year from 1981-1990. Several major foundations, increasingly concem^f about the quality of 
elemottary and secondary education, are devodng a greater share of heir grants to die sdiools. The 
increasing attention to pre-coUege education among foundations bas drawn nuxed neactions from hi^r- 
education representatives. Although many college oflldals agree with foundations that the problems 
affecting the quality of schools are severe, some fear that another source of support may be slowly 
evaporating-a particularly troubling development in an economy shaken by the recession. (Chronicle, 
Dec. 19. 1990. Feb. 13, 199I) 

4. As a wave of cost cutting seeps through higher education, colleges and universities must plan now for 
smaller staffs, avoid across-the-board cuts, and recognize that "adroinistration is not the business of the 
business." Those are some of the recommendations contained in a repoit released recently by the Pew 
Higher Education Research Program. The report notes that the 1980s were a decade of unprecedemed 
growth at colleges, with the great expansion occurring in administrations. By contrast, the 1990s will 



piDbaMy tmn out to be a period of unprecedented austerity for higher education. {Chronicle, Jan. 13. 
1991) 

5. AdnUnistrstois at the anmialiseeting of the American Coundl on Education in San France 

college imsidents are feaxfiil of the added buideo of the Irac0 War on the U.S. economy in addition to 
the already gloomy forecasts. Also trouMing aspects included the renewed student unrest on campuses 
over race and other issues across the nation. CoUege officials were panicuiaiiy glum about the prospect 
of federal dollars' being eaten up by militaiy expenses and of state legislatuies' fieezihgt oreven cuttingt 
spading on higher education. They were, however, hopeful about the prospea of strehgdiening 
intemaobnal ties, e^iecially with instituticiis in Europe. {Chronicle, n/d) 

6. One of the more oosipleximblems faced by business officers at colleges and university 

cost of healthcare, the average rise in health care costs for 1990 was 21.6% and a recent study from 
Washingttm. D.C. estimates that if the increase continues. Wisconsin's per peis(a health care costs wiD 
soardiiring the 199Gls and will average $5,567 a year by 2000. This would be a 407% increase in ten 
years. However, cost controls for doctors and hospitals, coimled with naticmal health care, could cut 
medical costs 20% and save $274 billion a year by die year 2000 according to a lepoit fiom Families 
USA Foundation. Even with these mandated federal coiarols. however, costs would double in the next 
decade for Wisconsin. (MO^attkee Sentinel, Nov. 20. 199a Nov. 1, 1990, NACUBO: Business Officer, 
March 1991) 

7. In Januaiy 1990 the The Business Officer ran an article outlining many of the demands and constraints 
which woe being impesed upon bi^Mer education. The following points were emphasized, and after one 
year die demands have become sealities, a£feaing colleges and unh^ersities for the 19905: the 
government is increasindy involved in our Uves and colleges have more rales with which to comply; 
because of a lo» of confidence in higher education, colleges are woiking witfi relatively fewer doliais; 
demographic changes have fanposed differem demands on bistimtions; tto 

hi higner educaticsu and we are whnessing a continuation cf the trend of a more techndogicaUy based 
collegeMversity. (Central Association of College and University Business Officers, April 1991) 

8. Tenured professors at financially strained campuses are facing hiring fieezes, salary cuts, tight travel 
budgets, and less office help. But one ming most of ihem have not had to wony about is their tennre~at 
least not yet So sacred is tenure that four-year colleges and universities are doing whatever they can to 
avoid dismissing tenured professors for financial reaso?.s. Reports fiom across me nation indicate that 
professional and suppon staff are being released, tuition is increased, and even vice presidents are out of 
woric, but tenured faculty will be prot^ted until schools nm out of options. (Chronicle, Jan. 27. 1991) 

9. Tuition increases will vary widely in 1991-1992. Some private colleges will announce the lowest 
percentage increases in years, while many {Hiblic institutions plan hefty increases to make up for 
shortfalls in state appropriations. Overall, the rise in tuition is likely to outpace inflation in the next 
academic year. The Cbnsumer Price Index for 1991 was 5.7 per cent, while at four-year private colleges 
throughout the nation, die aver^ tuition will rise 7 to 9 per coit In New Yori^ faced with a potenrial 
$6-billion deficit. Governor CUomo is seeking a 56% increase over last year after remaining unchanged 
for eight years. Private college tuition and fees in Wisconsin win average $8,878 in 1991-1992. an 
increase of SS% fiom the previous year. (Chronicle, March 6. 1991. Milwaukee Sentinel, March 6. 
March 26, 1991, Milwaukee Journal, March 27. 199I) 

ID. The recession that experts predicted would eventually hit Wisconsin is starting to efiiect the area. 
Harley-I^vidson Inc. annoiuiced a 400 emfdoyee layoff in Febniary 1991. Briggs & Straion Corp. [dans 
a seasonal layoff of ai^ximately 890 workers in April, and the housing mzskst in the Milwaukee area 
declined in eariy 1991. continuing a trend that began last August While a milder recession than the rest 
of the country is expected for tbt state, die economic problems will have an effect on state colleges and 
universities. For example, it has been estimated that the rate of increase in state support for higher 
education has drof^d to a 30-ycar low. On the average states will increase spending by 1 1.6 per cent, 
according to a study by the Center for Higher Education at Illinois State University. Wisconsin, 
however, will increase spending by 14%. College officials blame the budget picture on the woisening 
national economy for the low rate of increase. (Chronicle, Oct 24. 1990. Wall Street Journal, Nov. 29. 
\990, Milwaukee Journal, Nov. 12. 1990. Feb. 4, 1991. Feb. 18. 1991. March 18. 1991. March 19, 1991. 
April 13. mx, Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 7. 1991. Feb. 9, 1991. Feb. 12. 1991) 
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FINANCIAL AID 

11. Picsident Bush recently proposed a signiflcam increase in the maximiun size of a Pell Gram with his 
budget requests to Confess. Ho\mer. he also proposed cutting inaay middle-iiicoiBe students out of 
the gram program. The idea merely represents a remstribiUioQ of the grant money fam middle-income 
families to low-income families. Trade sdxx>ls, twq«year coU^es, and many moderuely priced fbur- 
year institutioos would ie^> the biggest benefits. The new j^oposed naxlrauin rai Giant tnciease 
would be $100. to $2,400. the first such increase in tbiee yean. He «Iso proposed tSist Fdl Grant 

ndi^eois who are in the top 10 per oem of their high schod classes or top 20 per cem of their cone« 
classes WBoeive additional grants of SSOO. while eliminating mdm in the Wam m par t^t OvoSu 

federal fUnds for snuiett-4^piogrunswouM increase by 10 per oem^ If thepioposal is 

enacted, critics say, it could discountge some students fiom taldng tough courses and foice othen to 
drop out-induding many good students. Ultimately, the budget iq>resexus only a modest cost-of-livinff 
increase hi money ^em on Idg^ier education. The President's ^ to provide $6.7-billiao for aim 
mograms in 1992~ecacdy the saore amount as in 1991-wouId mean the prosnuns would las behind 
bflSicm. (CAwifc/e.OcL31.Jaa23.ftb.^^ 

12. The Education Dquttmeot may get the credit or blame for federil educati«i polides» but many cnidal 
decisitais about them are actnally beiitg made at the Wte House Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB). Hie 0MB has recently become more involved in the nitty-gritty of student-aid policy mai^ 
because of reUttively weak leaderdiip of former Education Secretary Lauro F. Cavazos. President Bush 
has accepted the following OMB suggestions for the new federal budget: ms^t cuts in the Cbllege 
Work-Study and Supplemental Educanooal Oppoitunity Grant programs to pay for an increase in Pell 
Grams for the needier students, a new joint committee of OND and the Educadcm Department to 
examine the management of student>Ioan programs, and a more hands-on aooroach to education. 

13. As grants diminish and tuiticm increases oauinue to outpace inflation studem loans are play^ 

part in financing higher e(hication. Hienumbnof snufent borrowers neatly tfoubled to 4.5 million in 
the fiscal year ended last Sqjtembcr from a decade earlier, and the amount borrowed, adjusted for 
inflaticHi. rose (1% to $12.3^ l^oii, accordhig to the D^artmem of F^tication- Total average 
in de b te dn es s for students who graduated in 1986. the most recent year for which the department has 
figures, was $6,810 for public-coIt^ graduates and $ia000 for those cooUng out of nivate schools. 
Simultaneously, the Edison Depanrnent will ask Congress to touj^ the Higher Education Act to 
cut dowh on defiaults in the Fiederai snidem loan program. Loan defaults are cosdng the nation neatly $2 
billion a year. (WoU Street Journal. Dec. 3. 1991. March 6. 1991) 

ENROLLMENT 

14. CoUige enroUment rose 3.4% in fall 1990 to a record 13.951.000. according to estimates released by the 
U.S. Dnaitmem of Education. In a report based on a survey of 639 colleges, the depanrnent said two- 
year colleges had registered the largest gains, with enrollmem up 7 pereent to 5.4 milUcm. At four-year 
institutions, enrollmem rose 2 per cent, to 8 JE million. {ChronicU, March 6. 1991) 

15. Many private colleges are receiving fower applications from high school seniors for the coming 
academic year, while public mstioitions are rqioiting increases of as miK^h as 15 per cent Some private 
college officials say ^dications are down-fiom 5 to 16 per cent. Small colleges seem to be repotting 
the most dramatic declines. Unceitainty over the economy and a decUne in the number of hidi school 
graduates are behig cited as the mmx reasons for the lower numbers. In additicm. new study repons that 
the number of students from families with middle class incomes ($40,000 to $60,000 last year) are 
cnrolUng in colleges and universities at a 5% decrease over the previous year. {Chronicle, March 6, 
Apiil 10, 1991) 

16. An article by B. Ann Wright reports that coUegc admissions has entered the world of l^g business, 
wiwre a competitive spirit has taken hold, and to many, diat means "survival of the fittest" In this 
environment, media-created lists that rank colleges and universities are available, along with the guides 
that have been around for years. Wright bcUcves that as the numbers of entering freshmen drop and 
costs soar, colleges are mariceting as if there wc;^ ^ tomorrow, realizing that for some of them, there 
may not be. Some coUegcs are spending as much as $1,700 to more than $2,000 per enrolled student 
m this environment of high-tech maiketing. smdents and parents crave easy infonnation. and they share 
our national obsession witfi lists that will deliver them from the throngs of ambiguity However Wright 
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insists that media ranking of colleges is often superficial and serves only to iunher confuse toilies and 
pio^)ective students. iJfte Cottege Board Review, Winter 1990-1991) 

17. KevinCaricather, Director of Multicultural Sendees at Texas A&MUniveid 

expeit in lecruUment and retention and he believes that it is easy to have a successfid {Hogram. The 
i^rements are a commitment to retention as top priority and a willingness to institutionuize, rather 
segregate, retendon efifcms. Facilitating connectians between students thzough study gniaps and social 
activities is ii^nant, as is fin^teis mcnitoting of students. Skills enhancement, and sufficieitt financial 
aid. ftisalsocnidalihatftettiiybdieveinthealdlitiesofsmdentsand^jeDdtimewid^ 
and nunure their devdopmenL {Black Issues in Higher Educasioiu S9Sl3U 1991) 

18. A new report by die Amertean Association of Colleges of Nursing (AACN) shows that despite two 
stiaigfat years of cnioBment Increases, significant numbers ofcpialified students could not be admitted to 
schools of nursing this year due to fiaouty shortages and odierbud^ constrain According to the 
AACN, 1989-1990 eofoilment of first-time nursing students in the natioa's universities and four-year 
colleges rose, by 5.8 peroem. This was die first time in five yean diat sharply declining numbers of 
bachdoi^ degree stu(teQts in nursing piogranis have reversed to show an irictease. However, die report 
also noted that the number of graduates is still down and has not been big enough to fiilly replace each 
year's giaduatB& Mbreover, students are taking Itmger to nachiate, averaging 4.9 years to comidete a 
four-year BSN degree. (&»v(An^Nenwrit.Nov/Dec. 1990. Jan. 1991) 

19. Fc^owing large drops in enioUmem in the 1980s, many nursing schools are making special efforts to 
attract smdous, and in die last two years applicaticms have b^tm to increase. But the Natiotud League 
for Nundng esdm^ that the United States still needs more nurses dian die schools are able to graduate. 
It fuedicts a shortage of 445,000 registered muses by the year 2O0O. Nursing school administiators have 
developed indmw strategies for d^higwidi die shortages. Five Atlanta ho^^tals pay 60 peroem of the 
annual $13,700 tuitionrof 40 Emory University nursing students who agree to woik at die nosoitals after 
grsduadng. Hie Umvetsity of Femisylvania has a new ptogrun diat hetos pay the tuidro of 32 nuising 



the nattonal level In an attempt to recruit more nursing students, die University of Wisconsin- 
Milwauliee will bc^ offiering a new accelerated degree program dtis Ml for college graduates in odier 
discip»enes who warn to change dieir careers to nursing. ICkronicle, Jan. 16. 1991. Milwaukee Journal, 
Jan. 28. March 31. 1991) 

20. In 1987. die state wel^ office in Marshal Missouri began recording a surge in high-school dropouts, 
recovering drug addicts and unwed motiiers applying for befits. Some came into die office 
disheveled, odiers could barely read or write. Yet surprisingly, die new applicants bad someddng in 
common: diey were graduates of Missouri Valley College, a four-year Presbyterian school In 1985 die 
school's budget deficit'had exceeded $5-million and Dennis SpeUman was hiied to testrucmre the 
finfflices. Spellman packed die dassiooms with as many warm bodies as diey could hold by taking 
advaiuage of federal loan programs. Signing up recruits for federally guaranteed bank \ow& was cnidal 
to makii^ die plan work. Missouri Vattey could do Uiis under a provi^on qualifying peof^e who have 
dropp^ out of high school for federal college aid if diey show 'lability to benefit" nom college. The 
coltege hired professional recruiters paid on commission and enrollmem ballooned fiom 400 to 1.000. 
AiKitber Presbyterian stibotii diat Spellman ran, Tarido College in Taddo, Mo., used similar tactics. 
Govemmott auditors assert in reports diat the two schools misspem $28 million in federal grants and 
federally backed loans. Moreover, Taikio has die nation's highest loan default rate~67.3% and Missouri 
Valley's rate, at 45%, also is high. Spellman still maintains his $100,000 a year job at Missouri Valley 
but the federal gram law has been changed to help eUminate die loophole problems. (Wall Street 
Journal, Dec. 17.1991) 

21. The sluggish economy has found its way to die coUege campus. Univeisities in Wisconsin have 
repotted fewer visits from companies diis spring and last fall as concerns about war and die economy 
kqit recruiters away. Employee recniiting was down at bodi the engineering and business schools at die 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, Marquette University, and Milwaukee School of Engineering. 
(Milwaukee Sentin€:,Apm 13. 1991) 

22. The University of Massachusetts at Amherst is giving discounts on die cost of dormitory rooms to 50 
studeius who have agreed to tutor other underclassmen. The program, which staned in January, is 
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designed to help students who are doing poody in dasses as weU as to fill empty donn rooms. Under 
the piogram, qualified Juniors and seniors help students witti sasti suhjeos as En^lisht mathematics, and 
cbemistiy. In return, the tuton receive a reduced fee of $4^aboiit half the annual cost of a shared 
donn room. {Chronicle, April 10, 1991) 

TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

23. A growing number of American schools are inmxhtdng the Jq»nese way of teazling math to its 
studcms called Kumon Maih. Jman consistently shows up at the top ofmultmational math assessments 
and the concept is smiting to catch on in the Udted States. The Kumon Math method is now being used 
by 1.7 million smdents in 18 oountttes. Stiessh)| repetition, the program Ibcuses on bitildiiigroeed and 
accuracy in c«J'.ulatioa Students must score 100 per cem on sets of work dieets within t prescribed 
timepenod--3ho(nl5to30minutes-4)eforeadvandngtDihenextlev^ The ^Ject is to s|.^ at least 
20 minutes every dty doing woiiL fleets of math equations and then twice a week attend ^ 
program. So &r the program has doncmstrated wondeifiil results but many critics contend If s like 
doing scales cm the piso, it!^ hnpoitant, but an oveiemphasis on dtiU wifliOttt concept is n^ 

(The Christian Science Moiiiior.hib. 11, 1991) 

24. Most C^lhcdic high school smdents am iiot learning the basics of the church's teachhi^ 

a shidy by the Boston-based Center cm Consdence and War conchiden. Ninety-six of 267 schools 
responded to the survey of Catholic high school religious education dUeoors firai across the country. 
While 68 per cent of lespcmdents said war and consdlence-fonnaticm issues were **abfQhitely essential," 
10 per oem (tescribed them as "useM but not of high piiority." ^ 6 per cem said they weie too 
advanced for high school studotts. (.National Catholic Reporur, Jan. 1991) 

25. John Chubb and Terry Moe, two political scientists, have authored a book tifled. Pblhics. Marfcets. and 

America's Schnnk. in ^aMch th^y »n*m^ tn acc^ pihKi* d^hnnte fa rt%^ tT«%tt*M Orat^ Their conclusion 

is that two intangitde factors are correlated: the academic balance among students (the mix of gifted and 
not-so-glfted stodents within the school) and the tthos of the sdiool The ethos or the oiganizational 
culmre associated with schools that (soduced better results was an attnofflhere dut ^|?Mi^7f<t the 
imponanoe of leamhig, a ccmsistem and effective pattem of discipline, the fiequent use of praise, 
classroom sessions that were carefiiily idanned in advance, and regularly assigned hmnewoik. (The New 
Rqttmc;QOL%, 1990) 

26. Conputers are tninging more diallei^ing ideas into classrooms and fieeing teachers to work with 
smdCAts individually, say a reseaidi cmisortium. In its recem survey of 608 dtememary and secondary 
teachers surveyed, the Center for Technology in Education found neariy two-thirds said computera 
enable them to teach more com^ material, and 70 per cem said they ^pend more thne woridng one-to- 
one with students since usbig die machines. (Education Daily, Sept 6, 1990) 

27. In a move that may speed the substimtion of audio-visual aids for textbocries in American classrooms, the 
Texas State Board of Education adopted a videodisk-based cunicuhnn program as an s^jproved 
"textbook." The decision maiks the first time that <t videodisk program, whim uses as its centeiiriece a 
video4>ased device similar to a cmnpact-disk player, has bom dSowed to ccmipete head-to-head widi 
standard textbooks in a state curriculum. (fW Street Journal, Nov. 13, 1990) 

28. Fbr years U.S. business officers have gnunbled about the quality of the nation's high school graduates. 
Now some U.S. school di^cts are trying a businesslike solution: wananties. For periods of one to 
three years, various school districts throughout the counny guarantee defea-free graduates to 
prospective employers. Education warranties wori& much like those for VCRs or itfiigeratois. if an 
emcdoyer finds that a recem graduate is un^e to lead. write or calculate proficiently, the sdKx>l system 
wiu oner fiee remedial instruction, usually in adult or evening education classes. While the warranties 
are panially a public relations game, they also provide needed skills to the proper employees. (Time, 
Feb. II, 1991) 

29. Financed by a $1 million four-year gram from the Pew Charitable Tnist and a one-year $250,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation, a new program entitled "Higher Ground" began this year under Brandeis 
University's aegis to help some 780 students a year nationwide. The program is geared primarily toward 
low-income minority families. Students participating in Higher Ground spoid the summer before 
freshman year at the coUcge they wiU be anending, receiving counseling, taking remedial courses and 
some college courses, and woriting at a job that is held for them. More than 90 per cent of students 
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enrolled in the high school program have graduated; more than 65 per cent have gone on to college, 
neatly double the usual rate. Higher Ground will be ofiered at six sites this year, iiKluding five alleges 
acioss the nation. (NewYorkTimes.nfA) 

30. Georgia will become the first stale in the oountiy to esablish a spedal training program to encourage 
public school teachers to teach-but not preach-about religioo, the State Board of Education has 
decided. Hie [aogiam is <tesigned to tecomize the fact that reUgkms have pla^ an hnpoitam role in 
our nation, not to eaiouse any particular religion. Trahihig for the teachers and some admmistiatois will 
begin in fall 1991. (MUwmtkee Journal, Nov. 25, 1990) 

31. The Coll^ Board is offering the Milwaukee PuUic Schocds a $356,000 gram to participate in a project 
aimed at nquringd^ith-grsders to take algebra in ninth g^ About half die distiict'sfieshmen now 
take algebra and MPS is one of six school districts around the country selected for the College Board 
Equity Agenda Project, which is aimed at faiqprovlng the prqMration, paitidpadon and success in college 
of minority students. (MUwatikeeJoumaiDeo, 18, 1990) 

32. Milwaukee has more youth gangs and gang-idated violence than at any time since the groups began 
fomiing in the dtyab(»it IS years ago, accordittg to school ofi&ials. Exact numbers on member^ are 
di£5cuU to delennine-estimates nmge from hundreds to thousands~but those who track gangs say they 
are most concerned about an increase in the severity of violence and the disruptive nature widiin the 
schools. AcconUng to school officials gang activity is in all middle schools and high schools in 
Milwaukee. (MUwaukeeJoumal^FOi, 3,1991} 

TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND PROGRAMS 

33. E n e r gize d by the presence of a record 233 presidents and unprecedented cooperation between presidents 
and sports offidalis, delegates to die Natfonal Cbllegiate Aduedc AssodatioD overwhebningly adopted a 
packs^ of cost-cutting measures and odier refonos. Virtu^y all of the reform measures-induding 
rules mat wiD cut die size of coacUng s&a£& and die number of scholarships in most Divisicm I spoils, 
phase out adiledc dormitories over five years, and Iknit the leagdi of playuig and practice seasons and 
the amount of dme athletes must ^»nd on dieir sports each w^-passed by enormous margins. The 
reforms met widi a great deal of criddsm, especially coaches, but die Oca is to take pressure off the 
stud«u-athlete while giving ctdlege presidents more amhority in athledcs. (Chronicle, Jaa 16. 1991) 

34. Growing concern over the small number of smdents graduating wiUi degrees in madtematics and Uie 
sdences has led a group of liberal-arts colleges to devdop a comprehensive plan to improve 
undergraduate education in diose disdplines. The plan. Project Kalddoscope~so named because it 
recommends diverse remedies-is based on a two-year study of sdence and mad^atics programs at 
about 200 of die nation's colleges and universities. The recommendations, discussed at a national 
conference in Washington, D.C. will be published diis spring. {Chronicle, Feb. 13, 1991) 

35. A new Optimal Marie Reading (OMR) progrffin by Bubble Publishing, lets administntors and teachers 
create dteir own scannable fonns. Many popular scanners are supported by the program. Widi the 
program's help, tests and surveys developed on DOS computers and printed by LaserJet Pius or 
compatible printers can be scanned into OMR scanners and scored. Those files can be used to generate 
repoffs as well as exported to other software package. The program enables new fonns to be created 
and changes to tests or surveys to be made quickly. (The Technological Horizons in Education Journal, 
Feb. 1991) 

36. Harvard's graduate school of education is attempting to address die problems of inner-dty schools by 
offering a program design^ specifically to train graduates for urban superintendent jobs. Because of 
die multitude of problons in large city school districts and die high turn-over rate for superintendents. 
Harvard is trying to fill Uie imposing gap. Ten srudents, seven of tiion minority-group membeis. have 
begun a three-year doctoral exerdse diat includes a six-month imemship in an urban superiruendent's 
office. The effort is shon on theory and long on experience. Students study crisis management, labor 
negotiations, face local television reporters, and ponder admmistrative dilemmas involving everything 
from what to do about asbestos in schools to AIDS education. (Time, Dec. 3. 1990) 

37. Education of business supervisors and managers is being accelerated at Milwaukee Area Technical 
College. A new program, "Forward Management," allows a person to obtain an assodate degree in 
supervisors' management in half die time of the iradiUonal program. A student is able to earn a degree 
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in 2 1/2 years of evening snidy instead of ttie five years of pan-time study usually lequiied (MUwrntkee 
Sentinelf April 10, 1991) 

38. In the fall of 1978. Cornell COU^. a smaU liberal ans college in Ml Vemon, Iowa, changed fim a 
seme^ 4-1-4 system to the One-Couise-At-A-Tiffie (OCAAT) catendar. On this calendar pnfessois 
teach and students take one coiiise only, an intensive basis, fii>r thiee-ind-a-4^ g^J^Lg^j^ 
Umg weekend that follows each course. £acul^ membeis grade ex^ 

while students relax, participate in oiganized allege events «id infonnal activities. Tbeie are nine, 
ftw-weck tenns during the academic year. On the tenth anniversary of OCAAT. Qunell Cbllege 
uiits^ a two-year outcomes s&idy on the efiSscts of the calendar. The lesuUs weie that: haaSy 
members repeatedly c omm en ted on the ccncenttaied energy, focus* and intense study; die piosram 
provides oppommity for varied class activities, indudhig active modes of leamfaig; the strucSne is a 
powerful impetus to go to dass and (tevelq> good smdy habits. iCAPHE Connections, Summer 1990) 

39. In fall 1990, Boston UnWersity embarked on a dramaste experiment, the private takeover of one of die 
state*^ worst potdic school districts in Massadnisens. In neory. it all seemed so dear. Thepooiest 
school distria in the state admits its Mmt and mms over its (ssn^-biokiett locks, paltry stoSTand 
en»^banels~to the can-do men of academe. With a dear purpose and a 10-year contract. BU moves 
swiftly and boldly, establis he s a total ediuational system and becomes notbhu less than a llflltt to the 
nation, ^wever. success has not been quidc to come. John Silber.^demfl7BU says the enetiment 
is a mas^ve undotaking and the educational leaders of the nation are keeping a dose eyeon die 
gJ«o{y»^t«^«aiw« least five years before any si (Newsweek, 

SCpi» I7» 1990/ 

40. When South Ptante elementary school opens in September 1991. it wiU be tte 

naticm to be operated by a private otmipany. Last June the Board of Education signed a five-year 
conoaa with ^ucadon Alternative Inc. a for-profit con^nny. to design South Pointc's dasstooms and 
curriculum, oain the Dade Cbumy teachers and administrators who wiU work at die school. 
(Newsweek, Oct 22, 1990) 

DID YOU KNOW THAT 

... the Council of Postsecondary Accreditation reports that aw>rDximatdy 30 U.S. instimdons have opened 
branches in Japan. 

... in 1989, an estimated 200,000 GED candidates (33%) took the GED tests in order to cnroU in oost- 
sec(XKiary education piugrams. 

. . . only 6.4% of GED candidates reported that their main reason for dropping out of high school was not 
domg well in class. 

... a recott surveyjaiblished by Arthur Levine. chair of the Insdmte for Educational Management in 
Hwvffltl Universiw's Graduate School of Education, dtcs diat coUege smdents have become more 
optimistic. In 1978, 41 per cem were optimistic about our collective fudire. However, In 1989-1990. 83 
per cent reported that they were optimistic about our collective future. 

... die dissertation as a doctoral-degree requiremem is "aUve and well,** but s»(!v!«ing for graduate smdents 
ism poor shape, condudes a report by die Council of Graduate Schools. 

. . , school offidals indicate tiiat more Uian 500.000 U.S. children arc being schooled at home, a tenfold 
mcrease m the last decade. 

. . . Uw National Lcape of Cities has reported tiiat people in die nation's laigcst central cities have incomes 
only 59% as high as Otose of people in ti% sunounding suburbs. 

. . . according to Smart Katz. a psychologist at tiw University of Georgia, students who answered questions 
oy guessing on die old S.A.T. reading-comprehensive section, got 38% of Oiem conect, and die ones 
guessmg on die new S.A.T. score 43% accuracy. 
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... coU^ emottmem rose 3.4 per cent in M 1990 to a lecoid nSShOOO, acconiing to the U.S 
Depaitmcm of Education. Undeisraduate enroUmem increased 3.9 per cent, to 12.1 milSon, while the 
number of M-time stwtems grew 2.9 per cent to 7.9 million. 

... in a recent survey by the Wisconsin Policy Research Institute* 89% of suiveyed WisoMisin residents 
appioved of grants by private colleges and universities based on academic peifonnance, and 47% 
^)proved of scholarsh^ based on racial or ethnic status. 

... on Aiail IS. 1991. Wisconsin staffed selling, for the second time, tax-free bonds designed for college 
bound students. State savings bonds woith $1 19.8 milUon are offered with a 6.7% yield after IS yeais: 

... the number of woridng poor households in Milwaulcee County increased 44% duiias the oast decade, 
acooiding to die Social Development Commission. *^ 

. . . facing a $2.2 t^on deficit in Con n ec t i cut, the General AsseroMy is lecommending several 
Gcmtioveisial odlege meigers and ste» tuition increases. Moreover, an estimated 1,167 cSlese and 
univeisiQrpositi(ms,incIttdUi« 418 fibrolQr posts, could be afife^ ^ 

... the 1990 census shows substantial increases over the past decade in the national and state Indian 
populations. The increases were 38% nationwide, 34% fbr Wisconsin. 

... the anmalamouiadiat Milwaulcee Coun^ spends (meducatlcst has increased an average of 7 7% over 
%Snce ^ ^ of total local school district spending has'decllned 

... a recem smdy completed by die Milwaukee Journal found ttiat MUwaiikee's high sdiool students who 
anendM schod at least 80% of die time had an overage cumulative g.p.a. of 2.183 on a 4.0 scale, more 
than a fbU grade betterdian the .99S average ofthose with poor at^d^ 

... in a similar study of MUwaulcee high schools, it was found that die 1989- 1990 attendance rate IbU in 8 

of the IS high schools, and rose in only 3; while die number of suspenstons at 12 schools rose above IQS 
per yean and die grade point average declined at 9 schools and rose at just five. 

... die University of Michigan-Dcaibom offers Detroit-area retirees a college education for only $50 a 
semester. ' 

VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

The Environmental Scanning Committee would like to include ail members of Caidinal Stritch CoUeee 
in tte wanning process. Listed below are publications for which die Coflege needs readeis. All die listed 
publications are located in die Stritch Ubraiy. If you would lilce to be reapcmsible for actively scanning any 
periodical incase nodfy die Office of Insdmdonal Research (ext 212. Ftter Jonas) and you will iiK:Iu£d in 
die scanning process. 

? regulariy read a publication and nodce an article diat you feel may have an imi^ on die future of 
Stritch. please send die article or a copy to die Office of Irisdnidonal Research (P.O. Box 360). Be sure to 
mdude die name and date of die publicadon. The objective of the ESC is to have a $ystemadc method of 
collecting informaUoR that affects tl» fkiture of Cardinal Stritch CoUi^ hi diis manner we can actively 
plan ^ make die fomre worit liar us radier dian have die future happen m us. Your support is eready 
appreciated. o- ^ 

Selected Publications for Which Scanners are Needed: 

Across tke Board, Administrative Management, Advertising Age, Agini,, American Banker, American 
Health. Business Horizons, Center Magazine, The Chicago Tribune, Dun's Business Monthly, The 
Economist, Futures. The Geromologist, Harper's. Uberal Education. Management World. Momentum, 
Personnel Journal, PubUc Opinion. Saturday Review. Scientific American, Social FoUcy, Society. 

^!^?^ Environmcnial Scanning Comroiuee: Ms. Susmita Acharya, Dr. Mama Boyte. Dr. Mark Fenster 
^;S1r^M^n S^Ancfa^G^ Dr. Peter Jonas (editor of Future CoSSrms). Fr. Willi^ K^l^ir S 
uswald. Sr. Maiy Ann Polasek, Dr. Alexander Popovics (chaiipcrson). Sr. Maigarei Ruddy, Ms. Kar«n Walrath. 
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James L Morrison 



James L. Momson received his Ph J>. at the the Virgin Islands), university systems (Maine). 
FloridaStateUniversiiyin 1969. Hewaslecturer university continuing education centers (Ocor- 
insodoIogyattheUniversityof Maiyland.Euio- gia). community college systems (South Caro- 
pean Division, and graduate assistant in sodd- lina).communitycoUeges(NonhwestemMk;hi- 
ogy at the University of Munich (1964-65). in- ganCbUege).educ8tionalagencies(U.S.Dq»art- 
stnictor in sociology at the F!or&!a State Univer^ ment of Education and the North Guolina De- 
sity (1968^9). and assistant professor of educa> partment of Pubfic Instruction). sOtooH systems 
tion and sociology at the Pnmsylvania State (Orange C:ounty [Orlando] Public Schools) and 
University (1969-73). He moved to Chapel Hill educational consortia (Cbnsortium for the Ad- 
as associate professor of education in 1973 and vancement of Public Education). Inthecoipo- 
was promoted to full professor in 1977. rate world, he is a planning «»isultant to Ethan 

Allen. Inc. His consulting activities focus on 

He has designed and implemented professional assisting organizations in developing environ- 

development seminars on planning and fore- mental scanning/forrcasting systems to augment 

casting for die UNC-Chapel Hill Division of their strategic long-range planning processes. 
Continuing Education, H -h E Associates (Cireat 

Britain), and tije Fuqua School of Business at He served as vice president (Division J— 
Duke University. In addition, he has made over Postsecondary Education), die Anoerican Edu- 
90 conference presentations in the last six years cational Research Association, and as convener 
for such associations as the World Future Soci- of tiie Forum on Enviromnental Scanning. The 
cty. die Society for C>>llegc and University Plan- American Association for Higher Education. He 
ning. die Arowican Association for Higher Edu- also served two terms as a member of die Board 
cation, die American Educational Research As- of Directors. Association for die Snidy of Higher 
sociation. die Association for C:dmmunity and Education; chaired die special interest group on 
Junior Colleges, die North Carolina Association futures research, die American Educational Re- 
fer Institutional Research, die Soudicm Associa- search Association; chaired die editorial board, 
tion for Instimtional Research, die European The Review of Higher Education^ and saved as 
Association for Institutional Research, die Asso- consulting editor of The Review of Educational 
ciation for Institutional Research, die National Research and The American Educational Re- 
League for Nursing, and the American Associa- search Journal. He currcnUy serves on die cn- 
tion of School Administrators. vironmental scanning committee of United Way 

of America. 

He has served as a planning consultant to a 

number of colleges (Caldwell. Hood, Lenoir- He is auUior and coaudiorofovcr 50 publications 

Rhync, Saint Augustine's), universities (Ala- focusing on die application of futures research 

bama. Arizona State, Clcmson, Tennessee, and techniques in planning and policy analysis, in- 
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eluding The Alternative Futures Approach to 
Long-Range Planning: A Handbook for Army 
Long-Range Planners (pepmsosnxof the Army, 
1990), Applying Methods and Techniques of 
Futures Research [with \^Wam L. Renfro and 
Wayne L Boucher] (Jossey-Bass. 1983), and 
Futures Research and the Strategic Planning 
Process [with WUIiam U Renfiro and Wayne L 
Boucher] (AssodaticMi for dte StiHiy of Ifigber 
Education. 1984). The latter two publications 
and an article, '^Establishing an Environmental 
Scanning Capability to Augment College and 
University Planning,'* have been cited as critical 
reading in A Guide to New Planners (Noms and 
Poultoii, Society for College and University 
Planning. 1988). 



He is a reserve ofRcet (Colonel, USAR, Civil 
Af(axcs)t serving as Deputy Omunander, Indi- 
vidual Mobilization Augmeniee, U^. Army 
Research Institute for the Social and Behavioral 
Sciences. His assignments have included serv- 
ing as a long-range planning consultant for the 
OfficeoftheDqjuty Chief cfStaffforOperations, 
die Office of die Deputy Chief of Staff for Doc- 
trine, and the Office Qiief, Am^ Reserve. In 
July 1990.thePre$identauthorizeddieSecretary 
of die Army to award him dieMoitorious Ser- 
vice Medalfi(vttain!ngAnnyk»g-rBngepIanners 
in die alternative futures approach to planning 
model and fcn'assisting die Chief, Anny Reserve 
in using diis model to develop die 1990-2020 
Army Reserve long-range plan. 



WiLUAM C. Ashley 



William C Ashley is founder and president of 
Ashley & Associates. He has twenty-five years 
of progressive and successful experience in lead- 
ing maticet driven companies. He was chief ar- 
chitea of the Proactive Issues Management and 
Strategic Trend Systems at Sears, McDonalds 
and United Airlines. 

Mr. Ashley has pioneered and copyrighted many 
of die proactive techniques in use in organizations 
worldwide. His proactive models for issues man- 
agementand strategic trend analysiscan be found 
in leading automotive, chemical, utility and not- 
for-profit organizations Uiroughout the country. 

Mr. Ashley is an organizational psychologist by 
education and experience, a merchant by training 
and a leading proponent of proactive management 
techniques by design and dedication. As an or- 
ganizational psychologist, Mr. Ashley brings 
well- developed facilitation skills and techniques 
to the issues process. Over the years, he has 
assisted numerous cross disciplinary issue action 
teams resolve emerging issues resulting in sav- 



ings to the organizations of many millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Ashley is a member of the U.S. Chamber 
Foundation*sCouncilonT^ndsand Perspective. 
He served on die foresight in govonment com- 
mittee for die U.S. Congr^ and the Global 2000 
Task Force for the White House. He has shared 
proactive concepts with all levels of government 
including the White House, Congress and the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. Ashley, as Immediate Past Chair of the 
United Way of America's Environmental Scan- 
ning Committee, continues to serve on that com- 
minee and is a member of that organization's 
Strategic Planning and Strategic Process Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the Board of the United 
Way of Suburban Chicago, The United Way 
Crusade of Mercy and die United Way of Illinois. 
He chairs the sorategic planning committee of the 
United Way of Suburban Chicago. 
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